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SETTLEMENT WITH GERMAQY 


N the summer of 1935 I met President Bene’ in Moscow, 

my visit coinciding with his formal reception, designed to 

mark the achievement of the Russian-Czechoslovak Pact. 
The recollection of my talk with him at the party given in his 
honour brings home to me the revolution which has since 
occurred in the grouping of states. Bene was confident that 
his country was secure, and German aggression foiled. So 
indeed it might have proved, but for the weak spot in the 
Czechoslovak armour, the presence in Czechoslovakia of a 
German block larger than the population of several European 
States, and mainly desiring union with the Reich. That 
unstable factor in the balance of power could not last ; but its 
removal has been so sudden that public opinion adjusts itself 
with difficulty to the new situation. We are confronted with 
an increase of German power on the one hand, and a diminu- 
tion of the stimulus to German aggression on the other. There 
are new hopes and new fears ; some are moved by the hopes, 
some by the fears. 

For those who hold, in spite of recent events, that German 
external action has been little different from that which we 
ourselves should have pursued in similar circumstances, 
there is plainly no course but to seek to meet Germany’s 
requirements in the future in a friendly spirit, and then, 
having secured a satisfied and amiable Germany, try to 
rebuild some structure of international law, making pro- 
vision for the peaceful settlement of any future disputes. 

For those who fix their attention upon the defects of the 
German system of government, the persecution of Jews and 
democrats, the ever-mounting German demands, the threats of 
aggression, the glorification of force, there is less attraction in 
the policy of appeasement ; these people would have greatly 
preferred to stand firm last September, in what seemed to 
them a favourable situation. But now that the problems of 
September 1938 have been resolved in a sense contrary to 
their wishes, they cannot but desire that the present British 
foreign policy may succeed, in spite of their fears that it will 
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not. The Czechs have paid for the Munich settlement in a 
material sense; we, as well as they, have suffered a certain 
moral loss. One must wish that such great sacrifices may be 
rewarded by a real pacification. It is therefore essential to 
refrain from dismissing German claims out of hand as un- 
reasonable; above all, we must avoid the fatal mistake of 
France, in 1934, when she returned to the German offer her 
categorical: ‘‘ No, never! ” 

We have, indeed, achieved certain definite gains. We have 
secured a respite, which will be valuable if—but only if— 
we turn it to good account. What are our other assets for the 
coming attempt at a general settlement? Since the with- 
drawal of Germany from the League of Nations, the oppor- 
tunities which used to exist for contact between the leading 
statesmen of Europe have been lacking, so far as contact 
with the Germans is concerned. The Fiihrer is reputed to 
prefer doing business with responsible Ministers and not with 
diplomats. Germany has complained that our Ministerial 
contacts were almost exclusively with the French; but now 
personal contact has been established between the Leader of 
Nazi Germany and the Prime Minister of Great Britain. 
This is a great gain, offering possibilities for the future. 

Further, Herr Hitler appears to believe in the regulation 
of European affairs by the statesmen of the four Great 
Powers—excluding Russia. At Munich he had his wish, for 
the “ Big Four ” disposed of the affairs of Central Europe in 
a single day, without the League of Nations being consulted 
at all. It must go far towards the contentment of Herr 
Hitler that his neighbours are prepared to deal with him in 
the particular way which arouses his sympathy. We naturally 
deplore the supersession of the League of Nations ; but League 
action has been vitiated by the unequal status accorded to 
Germany, so we are driven to the second best course. 

Another factor in the situation was disclosed for the first time 
when Mr. Chamberlain went to Germany. Hitherto, the Ger- 
man people had given no evidence of having any views of its 
own upon foreign policy. Now, however, it gave Mr. Chamber- 
lain an ovation because he was believed to have prevented 
war. The indication that the German people does not 
sympathise with a policy which incurs the risk of war against 
Great Britain constitutes a factor which the German Govern- 
ment will presumably take into account. 
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From the German point of view, the constellation of 
Europe before the recent crisis presented the appearance of a 
system for the encirclement of Germany. A strong Czecho- 
slovakia was allied, on the one hand with France, on the other 
with Soviet Russia, and in support of these alliances there 
was the Little Entente. However innocent and defensive the 
intentions of the allies, the Germans saw a body of States 
apparently prepared to fight for the “ status quo,” in opposi- 
tion to their own aims, which involved change. They saw no 
moral difference between threatening to fight for change and 
threatening to fight for the “ status quo.”’ But possession was 
nine points of the law; the German army was the tenth. 
The Germans could therefore justify to themselves the use of 
the threat of war, or even, if necessary, of war itself. Here was 
a dangerous situation, arising from the system of “ encircle- 
ment.” The recent shattering of the bands of encirclement 
cannot be regarded otherwise than as a very great gain to 
peace. 

A similar relief has been afforded by the removal of the 
threat (very real to German minds) of “ Bolshevism.” The 
Germans considered that the existence of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party with forty-eight Deputies in Parliament, 
coupled with the Czecho-Soviet Pact, gave the Russians an 
unrivalled opportunity for using Czechoslovakia, even in 
peace time, as a centre for their propaganda. In war, swarms 
of Soviet aircraft might bomb the towns of Central Germany, 
while Kiev and Moscow and Leningrad remained safely out 
of reach of reprisals. Now that the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party has been dissolved and the Czecho-Soviet alliance rup- 
tured, Germany will feel calmer ; and may, indeed, eventually 
even be brought to accept Russia at the conference table. 

It is also a factor of practical value that Great Britain 
demonstrated her willingness in certain circumstances to go 
to war. Those were proved wrong who advised the Fihrer 
that England would not resort to force. The indication that 
a policy of Napoleonic aggression would not go unresisted 
has dispelled some dangerous delusions. Now, moreover, that 
a great thirst has been slaked by the substantial union of all 
large masses of Germans in a single unitary State, Herr Hitler 
may be left, like Alexander, with “no more worlds to 
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obstacles that barred the way to harmony. The Czechoslovak 
problem has been settled, not without grave suffering, but 
without the vastly greater suffering of war. A serious German 
grievance has been remedied by the application (for the first 
time, apart from the Saar Plebiscite) of self-determination 
in favour of Germany. A great transfer of territory was 
accomplished without war—a practical demonstration of 
treaty revision. Events even stirred the United States to 
play a part, and to send Presidential appeals for peace. 


The Czechoslovak settlement is a resounding defeat for the 
tradition implanted in the Foreign Office by Sir Eyre Crowe. 
In his famous Memorandum of 1907, Crowe asserted that 
Great Britain was faced with perpetual demands from 
Germany ; that when these demands were satisfied by con- 
cessions, the Germans declared that nothing now divided the 
interests of our two countries ; only to produce after a short 
interval a new set of demands. In Crowe’s opinion, we should 
eventually be faced with demands that were absolutely un- 
acceptable, unless we earned Germany’s respect by a firmer 
attitude, and ceased to concede alterations in the “ status 
quo”? merely on Germany’s demand, irrespective of their 
merits. Crowe’s policy was adopted in the crisis of Agadir. 
Its soundness appears at least doubtful when we contemplate 
the events of July and August 1914. The snub which the 
Kaiser received at Agadir determined him to strengthen the 
Triple Alliance and to increase his navy ; this was the nett 
result of standing up to Germany between 1907 and 1914. 
The moral is plain for those who wish to apply the Crowe 
policy in the circumstances of to-day ; the defeat of Crowe- 
ism in the counsels of the Government is thus a great gain to 
the cause of international appeasement. 


Germany desires to obtain substantial control of the 
countries of Eastern Europe. The strength of the Third 
Reich will be greatly increased by the possession of sources of 
raw materials not capable of being cut off in time of war by 
the British Navy. Nearly all the necessary materials of war 
are, in fact, found not in Central Africa but in Europe. We 
have to beware of the tendency to regard any German profit 
as an automatic British loss. It is reasonable and fair that 
Germany should do an immense amount of business with 
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South-Eastern Europe; that region is Germany’s natural 
market and source of supply. What is not reasonable is that 
Germany should bleed the Balkans white by one-sided, forced 
economic bargains, and should further by menaces obtain 
political agreements with these States upon her own terms. 
The countries of Eastern Europe should remain politically 
independent and economically healthy. 

The type of economic control envisaged by Germany is 
exemplified in the agreement said to have been offered by her 
during the autumn to Bulgaria. Germany was to buy at 
fixed prices the whole of Bulgaria’s exportable surplus for a 
number of years, paying in specified goods at prices also 
fixed in advance. Bulgaria would gain by the promise of a 
stable market; but she would become entirely tied to 
Germany ; she would be unable to develop other economic 
connections, and would thus be at the mercy of Germany in 
all future bargaining; and she would have no opportunity 
of securing free currency for the purchase of goods not supplied 
by Germany. The economic stranglehold might have been 
used to secure political favours. 

In the political field, a defenceless Czechoslovakia has been 
obliged to enter the German orbit. Already the democratic 
Czechs are becoming infected with anti-Semitism, and Czech 
Jews removed from prominent positions upon trumped-up 
excuses. The Communist Party is suppressed ; there has been 
danger of an Agrarian-Fascist Dictatorship ; there is a forced 
reduction in the number of political parties to two, and an 
alteration (in a non-democratic direction) of the system of 
elections to Parliament. The Social-Democratic Party and 
the trade unions have been obliged to sever their inter- 
national connections. Changes of this nature, whether they 
be for good or evil, do give an indication of the kind of 
political hold that Nazi Germany may seek to obtain in 
Central and Eastern Europe—a domination not at all on all 
fours with her perfectly natural and proper desire to be the 
principal supplier and customer of these States. 

This does not mean that we must try to prevent the Ger- 
mans from doing business on a large scale with the East 
European States; but that we must give the latter that 
degree of support, economic and political, which will enable 
them to do their business upon fair terms, without sacrificing 
either their economic or their political independence. This 
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support may involve some modification of the attempt, 
rashly made in recent years, to create a partially closed 
system of economy within the British Commonwealth. Even 
Sir Eyre Crowe pointed out that the existence of our great 
empire did not provoke animosity only so long as our policy 
was to champion free trade and to promote access to the 
markets of the world for all countries. The Ottawa system, 
on the other hand, does not enable non-British countries to 
trade freely with us, and it tends to throw South-Eastern 
Europe into the all-too-warm embrace of Germany. Just as 
we dislike the idea of living at the mercy of an all-powerful 
Germany, so do the Germans naturally object to the economic 
domination of the Ottawa Empire. It is becoming increasingly 
necessary to revert to the Open Door, upon which alone can 
be founded either a liberal policy or the strategy of Sir Eyre 
Crowe. The attitude of “ live and let live ” is essential to the 
world and to the British Empire, both in the political and in 
the economic spheres. 


Of all the individual questions between Germany and the 
former Allies, that which most intimately concerns Great 
Britain is the future of the colonies. Strategic arguments 
against the cession of territory cannot be pushed to the point 
at which no Power with which we may ever disagree can be 
allowed to hold colonies in Africa. The most effect that can be 
given to such considerations is that we may reasonably express 
a preference, if colonies are to be restored to Germany, as to 
which ones they shall be ; and make a bargain with Germany 
for the cession of other territory in place of some that she held 
before the war. From the strategic point of view, there are 
many authorities who hold that German colonies would be a 
factor for peace, as leading their owner to avoid the risk of 
losing them by war. 

Other motives, of quite a different kind, operate in regard 
to the proposal to give Germany territory in Africa. The 
idealism of our people has found expression in an effort to 
secure in Africa the more effectual application of the prin- 
ciple of trusteeship, which is at present professed, but 
incompletely applied, in our colonies. In the former German 
colonies it is provided for by the Mandates System. It would 
conflict with our idea of what is due to the native populations 
if we were to scrap the Mandates, and to hand over the present 
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Mandated Territories to the full and exclusive sovereignty of 
any Power. On the other hand, Germany could hardly accept 
her former colonies under mandate from the League of 
Nations. Why, indeed, should she accept restrictions upon her 
sovereignty, when other colonial Powers are under no 
similar limitations ?. And even were we ourselves to place our 
colonies under mandate, in order to be upon an equality with 
Germany in this respect, it would still be extremely difficult 
for the German Leader to eat his words about the League of 
Nations, and to place Germany in the ranks of the Mandatory 
Powers. It is thus a difficult problem to reconcile the satis- 
faction of Germany’s claim, upon conditions which Germany 
can accept, with any real protection for the natives. The 
solution of the dilemma is to be found in the development of 
the system of the Conventional Basin of the Congo. 

The Congo Basin system was established at the Berlin 
Congress of 1885, and was a mainly German invention. 
Certain Central African territories were to be governed inter- 
nationally (which did not work out in practice) ; there was 
agreement in regard to the interests of the natives ; and the 
Open Door was established for the trade of all nations. This 
system was subsequently amended, but the Open Door 
provisions are effective to this day. In 1919, Germany was 
forced to resign from the consortium of Congo Basin Powers, 
having no longer any colonies. The Convention of St. 
Germain now governs the Conventional Basin, and its fifteenth 
article provides for a further conference to be held in ten years’ 
time. This long overdue conference would, if it were held, 
furnish an excellent opportunity for the readmission of 
Germany, the extension of the Conventional Basin to include 
the whole of central Africa, and the bringing up to date of the 
provisions of the scheme. A new Statute, including the most 
fruitful provisions of the Congo Convention, of the Mandates, 
and of the relevant International Labour Office Conventions, 
together with improvements shown by recent experience to 
be desirable, would have the effect of extending the experiment 
of international supervision to a larger area, and of bringing 
back Germany as a partner in the task of jointly developing 
backward Africa. The new System would include the reality 
of the principle of trusteeship, without the (for Germany) 
unfortunate associations of Geneva. Within such a system 
there would be no objection to transferring to German 
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administration considerable territories in West Central 
Africa. The status of colonies in general having thus been 
altered, Germany would hardly expect to be granted an 
exceptional status of sovereignty, applying to her colonies 
only ; she would presumably be content to obtain territories 
to administer on the same conditions as the administration of 
similar regions by the other colonial Powers. 


This is the kind of settlement that could be made of the 
vexed colonial question, provided that we were sure of a real 
desire on the part of the German Government for genuinely 
peaceful and friendly relations. There has been too much 
readiness to confuse the things which Germany would like to 
obtain with those to which she is entitled on grounds of 
abstract justice. If justice is to be followed, no nation will 
obtain precisely what it would like; there must be give and 
take, and such adjustments as will enable the nations to live 
together under conditions tolerable for them all. In the first 
fifteen years after the war, “ right ” meant what the former 
Allies desired ; in recent years it has tended to mean what 
Germany has desired. Neither of these conceptions embodies 
“ right ” of a sort that will enable nations to live together as 
friends. ‘“ Right” which is to bring real peace, the re- 
establishment of international confidence, the reduction of 
armaments, and genuine friendship between nations, must 
be something arrived at impartially, neither side backing its 
wishes with the threat of force, whether to achieve or to 
resist changes. This is the “ right ” that is based upon negoti- 
ation and upon peace plans genuinely discussed ; it is not 
based upon speeches in favour of peace, followed by negotia- 
tions that are stalled until new demands are presented. 

The British Government has announced that it is not con- 
sidering any transfer of territory. It is all to the good that 
Mr. MacDonald refused Mr. Amery’s invitation to commit 
himself to a “‘ No, never! ” and one may hope that the refusal 
to consider the German claim only arises from anxiety lest 
the Nazi Government be not willing to make its fair contri- 
bution to general pacification. 

In considering the questions that require to be settled 
between ourselves and Germany, we shall fix our attention 
upon the stabilisation of peace ; we have secured our respite ; 
it remains to provide for real pacification. Truly friendly 
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relations, however, are incompatible with a race in armaments. 
One may sympathise with Germany’s dread of a disarmament 
conference, while other questions remain unsettled, as “an 
attempt once again to steal our weapons”; but with other 
questions disposed of, she might well participate in a limita- 
tion and reduction of armaments. 


It is perhaps too much to expect that Germany will wish 
to rejoin an organisation which is associated in her mind 
with humiliation, inequality, and resistance to her just claims. 
The partiality of the League of Nations, up to the failure of 
the Disarmament Conference, undermined its future stability ; 
there was a denial of the equal status which must be the basis 
of a successful League, and there was resistance not only to 
German ambitions, but to the redress of genuine wrongs. It 
must be reckoned that Germany will not rejoin the League in 
its present form. But the principles which were embodied in 
the League Covenant were sound, and no international order 
can be constructed without them. Germany is justified in 
complaining that these principles, though outwardly accepted 
by the former Allied Powers, were in fact betrayed and per- 
verted by them; that the League of Nations lost authority 
through the failure of its own supporters, rather than through 
the attacks of its opponents. Nevertheless, the principles 
themselves embody what is necessary to a world order, and 
the task of Germany is to promote their better fulfilment, not 
to condemn them because they were never put into practice. 
The method must be carried into effect, whether at Geneva 
or elsewhere, whether through an effective “ Concert ” or a 
closely-bound Federation of Europe. Let Germany champion 
the right ideals, and we in the democratic countries, who have 
understood those ideals often better than our rulers, shall be 
the first to welcome her co-operation. 

Noet-BuxtTon. 


CORDELL HULL AND COBDEN. 


Ta time when Europe was encompassed by an atmosphere 
of suspicion which destroyed the confidence that is so 
necessary to commerce, rays of sunlight suddenly pierced 

the clouds on Thursday, November 17th. On that day, after 
nearly two years of negotiation, the trade agreement between 
the United Kingdom and the United States of America was 
signed at Washington by the British Ambassador, Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, and Mr. Cordell Hull, the State Secretary. 

It is not my intention to enter minutely into details of the 
reciprocal concessions made by certain classes of manufac- 
turers and producers or of the reciprocal advantages obtained 
by consumers in this country and the United States, though I 
shall have something to say on this later as well as on the 
benefits likely to accrue to the peoples of the British Empire 
and of foreign countries. 

It may, however, be admitted at the outset that the tariff 
reductions effected on both sides, though numerous, are not 
sufficiently substantial to promise any very great expansion 
of trade. They are all to the good; but our tariff and the 
American tariff remain so high that we cannot hope to see 
anything like the old volume of trans-Atlantic trade which 
existed before the War, or even in the decade following the 
War, re-established. That is unfortunate and disappointing, 
but at the same time we may well rejoice that the Ottawa 
Treaties have at last been modified and some of the pre- 
ferential rates reduced with the consent of all parties. With 
all its manifest imperfections the Treaty may fairly be 
described as the most important free (or freer) trade pact that 
has been signed since the Anglo-French reciprocity agreement 
of 1860, best known as the Cobden Treaty. 

In comparing the two we must remember that in 1860 for 
at least fifteen years Free Trade had been in the ascendant in 
Great Britain, then by far the greatest commercial and manu- 
facturing nation, and that the success of the tariff reductions 
already effected by Peel and Gladstone had impressed en- 
lightened opinion in France, Germany and many other 
countries. That made the task not only of Cobden and Glad- 
stone but also of the Emperor Napoleon and Chevalier very 
much easier than that confronting Mr. Cordell Hull when he 
embarked two years ago on the grand enterprise that will 
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always be associated with his name. For since the Great War 
Protectionism, Economic Nationalism, Self-Sufficiency or 
Autarchy, and all the other fine names which disguise the 
policy of obstructing trade or diverting it from its natural 
channels, have been in fashion. Under the stress and strain 
of unbalanced Budgets and depreciating currencies Govern- 
ment after Government has adopted remedies which violate 
all the rules and canons not merely of political economy but 
of common sense. The American tariff which President 
Roosevelt inherited was the highest and most prohibitive on 
record—worse even than the famous “ Tariff of Abomina- 
tions ” which shocked good Jeffersonian democrats more than 
a century ago; and on our side the general protective and 
preferential tariff imposed in 1932 is the highest since the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws, and bears a strong family resem- 
blance to the system under which British commerce and 
manufactures and employment suffered between Waterloo 
and the Hungry Forties. Under both these high tariffs 
efficiency has declined and inefficiency has received State 
support. Rings, cartels and monopolies have clustered under 
the hospitable shelter of high Customs duties, raising prices 
and the cost of production in the home market and causing 
shipping, shipbuilding and exports to languish. Unemploy- 
ment has been rife in British and American ports as a natural 
consequence of this double embargo on imports and exports. 

No one conversant with the art and science of political 
economy, or with economic history, need therefore be in the 
least surprised that the negotiations started some two years 
ago when Mr. Runciman visited Washington have been im- 
peded, protracted and in no small measure frustrated by the 
protected interests here and in the United States and by the 
preferred interests of our self-governing Dominions which, 
while zealously protecting themselves against British as well 
as foreign manufactures, were bent upon preserving for them- 
selves a free and favoured market in the United Kingdom for 
their dairy and fruit produce. It is only by recalling these 
facts and remembering that the voice of the consumers—the 
whole body of the people—is apt to be stifled by the noisy 
clamour of protected interests, or by the insidious machina- 
tions of their representatives in the lobbies of Parliament and 
Congress, that we can fairly judge and assess the extent of 
Mr. Cordell Hull’s achievement or the credit due to Mr. 
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Chamberlain for insisting that something must be done to 
satisfy public opinion and strengthen the bonds of friendship 
and kinship between the two English-speaking democracies. 
It is not many months since the Prime Minister was assailed 
in the House of Commons by Mr. Lloyd George as a Cobdenite, 
merely because he was not willing to stimulate British agri- 
culture at the expense of British shipping and British com- 
merce by excluding a vast proportion of our food imports. 
Perhaps there is no harm in reminding the Prime Minister 
that filial piety need not restrain him from further incursions 
into the field of reciprocity ; for our present protective and 
preferential tariff is far higher and wider in its scope than that 
which was projected by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and the 
Tariff Reform League in the early days of this century. By 
removing hundreds of petty duties, which produce no 
revenue, and by reducing high protective duties on half- 
finished goods (which are the raw material of countless indus- 
_tries) and upon household necessaries, he would do more for 
the relief of unemployment and the recovery of trade than 
by all the subsidies and marketing schemes (at the expense of 
our over-burdened taxpayers) which can be devised by Parlia- 
mentary busybodies and bustling Ministers who think they 
can improve trade by spinning red tape in their departments. 
After all, to judge by the withdrawal of the Milk Bill, the 
public is increasingly hostile to meddlesome interference with 
economic liberty. 

It will be instructive, I think, and even edifying, to com- 
pare the situation which confronted Cobden when, with the 
enthusiastic support of Gladstone, the mild approval of Lord 
John Russell and the acquiescence of Palmerston, he went to 
Paris in October 1859. It has already been observed that 
from the standpoint of tariff reductions and freer trade 
Cobden had an easier task than Cordell Hull. On this I need 
not expatiate further ; but in one way there was a similarity 
with a difference. As Free Traders Cobden and Gladstone 
were quite alive to the academic objection that might be 
raised, and was raised in some quarters, to a treaty of com- 
mercial reciprocity. They were both ready and willing to 
get rid of what remained in the British tariff of protection and 
preference, because they were convinced that the trade and 
revenue of the country would benefit enormously from a com- 
plete system of free trade. As John Bright said, it was to 
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our advantage to reduce our tariff whatever foreign countries 
might do. But M. Chevalier was an equally good Free Trader, 
and neither Cobden nor Gladstone could resist the force of his 
emphatic assurance that in no other way could the French 
tariff be altered in the direction of free trade than through a 
diplomatic act, ic. a commercial treaty with England. 
Moreover the French Emperor, though a complete dictator, 
who on every question gave the initiative to his Ministers, 
could not disregard the opinions of French manufacturers, 
farmers, and wine producers. He was, as Morley put it, 
“ practically powerless to reduce his duties unless the English 

overnment gave him the help of a corresponding movement 
on their side.” 

Moreover, then as now, there was a strong prejudice 
against dictators, and especially against the French dictator, 
and this worked against Cobden though it worked in favour of 
Cordell Hull. From this point of view commercial reciprocity 
with France was in 1860 as difficult, and for European peace 
as desirable, as commercial reciprocity would now be with 
Germany. Not only had the Napoleonic dictatorship driven 
Victor Hugo and many French Liberals to take refuge in 
British or other neutral territory where they could give 
free expression to their thoughts, but his seizure of Savoy 
and Nice had alarmed public opinion at home and on the 
Continent. It was feared that he had Napoleonic designs, 
that he aimed, if not at conquering, at dominating Europe. 
Nay, in England there was a large and very noisy section of 
opinion which insisted that the French Emperor was contem- 
plating an invasion of England and that the invention of 
steam had made this quite feasible. The Prime Minister, 
Palmerston, had himself fostered the invasion panic and 
insisted on fortifying the southern coast in order that we 
might be in a state of preparedness to resist the landing of a 
French army. 

This very dangerous situation was perhaps with Gladstone 
and Cobden an even stronger inducement to a trade pact than 
the economic advantages which would flow therefrom ; and 
happily they had invaluable support from Disraeli, the leader 
of the Conservative Opposition. Instead of countenancing the 
popular agitation against France he declared (July 21st, 1859) 
that Napoleon ought to be conciliated : “Go to your great 
ally ’—in the Crimean War—‘ the Emperor of the F rench 
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and ask him to join you in a spirit of reciprocal confidence and 
thus achieve conquests far more valuable than Lombardy.” 
Every cottage and cabin in England and France, Disraeli 
added, ought to be assured that the “ disastrous system of 
rival armaments ” would be brought to an end and that 
“peace is really our policy.” Then the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might look without apprehension to his next 
Budget, and “ England might actually witness the termina- 
tion of the income tax.” 

Cobden was as fond of freedom and free institutions as any 
English or American statesman in our own day ; but for the 
sake of promoting peace and friendship between the British 
and French nations he was ready to use all his marvellous 
power of persuasion with the French Emperor, and there are 
few more interesting documents in the history of the success- 
ful efforts, all too few, to promote peace and goodwill among 
nations than Cobden’s accounts of his interviews with the 
Emperor Napoleon seventy-eight years ago. I could wish that 
all the leading statesmen of Europe might be induced to read 
the eleventh chapter of Morley’s Life of Cobden, in which they 
are printed. 

After less than two months of negotiation M. Chevalier 
informed Cobden that M. Rouher, the French Minister of 
Commerce, had prepared his plan for a commercial treaty, 
and that it would be submitted to the Emperor on December 
1oth, 1859. The plan, with sixty pages of illustrative argu- 
ment, was read to the Emperor. He listened attentively and 
signified his approval; but on December 21st, when Cobden 
had another interview with him, Napoleon was hesitating 
under pressure from the powerful interests which had united 
in defence of the existing fiscal system. He complained to 
Cobden: “ the protected industries combine, but the general 
public do not.” The Emperor’s arguments and Cobden’s 
counter-arguments, and the French Finance Minister’s objec- 
tions to abolishing even the prohibitions of the French tariff 
are of extraordinary interest. In January 1860 the resistance 
to the treaty in France grew stronger ; but the Emperor had 
been convinced; he stood firm, and on January 29th the 
treaty was signed and executed. 

It was a great and triumphant achievement of economic 
and political appeasement. It put an end to the naval 
rivalry between the French and British Admiralties and 
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ended the invasion panic. Long afterwards Gladstone put on 
record his belief that it had prevented war. His words deserve 
to be recalled : 


“A French panic prevailed, as strong as any of the other panics 
that have done so much discredit to this country. For this panic 
the Treaty of Commerce with France was the only sedative. It 
was in fact a counter-irritant ; and it aroused the sense of com- 
mercial interest to counteract the war passion. It was, and is, my 
opinion that the choice lay between the Cobden Treaty and, not 
the certainty, but the high probability, of a war with France.” 


If the Cobden Treaty had merely tinkered with Customs 
Duties and had given no important stimulus to the trade 
between France and England, it would have been amply 
justified by its political consequences and by the savings on 
armaments. But in fact the tariff reductions were very large 
and extensive. On the French side all prohibitions were 
removed, and the French Government made substantial cuts 
in the Customs Duties on coal, coke, iron, steel, tools, 
machinery and practically all the staple British exports. The 
maximum duties on the articles specified were 30 per cent 
for the first three years and 25 per cent. afterwards. On our 
side all the protective duties on manufactured goods were 
swept off the face of the British tariff, and the duties on 
French wines were lowered. No exclusive privileges were 
attached to the Treaty. Though many of the remissions were 
specially beneficial to France, they applied to all nations 
without distinction. Thus the most-favoured-nation clause 
gave reason for rejoicing to traders all over the world. Among 
the articles from which protection was removed under the 
Treaty in Gladstone’s Budget of 1860 were gloves, silk, cork, 
watches, leather, china, glass and musical instruments. The 
initial cost to the Custom’s revenue was estimated at about 
{£1,737,000, but this did not matter at all, for in the sixties of 
last century our commerce, our revenue and our invested 
wealth or savings advanced by leaps and bounds. Between 
1860 and 1870 British exports rose from 135,000,000 sterling 
to 199,000,000, while our re-exports rose from 28,000,000 to 
44,000,000. The total tonnage of ships built in British ship- 
yards (I have not before me the figures for 1860) advanced 
from 133,000 tons in 1850 to 342,000 tons in 1870. By the 
end of the century we were building 902,000 tons! The total 
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net tonnage of vessels registered as belonging to the United 
Kingdom was in 1860 4,658,000 tons, in 1870 5,690,000 tons, 
and in 1900 9,304,000 tons. 

So much for the economic benefits accruing from the 
Cobden Treaty and the completion of our Free Trade system. 
I turn now to the reductions effected by the Cordell Hull 
reciprocity treaty in the American and British tariffs. As I 
have indicated, the long and protracted bargaining and the 
rather disappointing results were due to the fact that the 
officials on both sides had to work under the political influence 
of protected interests and their representatives at Washington 
and Westminster. Instead of looking to the advantages of 
consumers they were instructed to think of the disadvantages 
of producers, and every reduction of a Customs Duty was 
advertised as a concession or stigmatised as a sacrifice. 

A friend of mine, who carefully analysed the schedules, 
has been unable to find among the hundreds of individual 
reductions in the tariffs of the two countries any “ really 
striking substantial concession.” Probably the most im- 
portant advantage to British trade is one of our own “ sacri- 
fices ’—the reduction of the preferential duties on timber. 
It will lower the cost of housing and improve the quality of 
our softwood imports. But cuts of 20 to 30 per cent. in 
Customs Duties of over 100 per cent. (which have almost 
killed the exports of British wool and cotton textiles to the 
United States) will not cause any great expansion of trade. 
The reductions look impressive on paper, but most of the 
prohibitive duties are still prohibitive or nearly so. What may 
be expected is an enlarged import into America of British 
linens, fine worsteds and a few grades of cotton goods which 
even before the Treaty trickled over the great tariff dam that 
generations of protectionism have thrown up round the United 
States. It is possible, too, that the accumulation of useless 
gold in-lieu of useful imports may also diminish. Anyhow, all 
that has been done by these reciprocal reductions is to the 
good. Their psychological effect may prove very important. 

An address by Dr. Schacht in Berlin on November 29th to 
the Economic Council of the German Academy was at once a 
defence and a criticism of Germany’s efforts to attain self- 
sufficiency. Referring to the American refusal to allow 
German imports into the United States to benefit by the 
most-favoured-nation clause, he declared that “ the trading 
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methods so much disliked by our rich American cousins are 
not of our choosing, but were forced upon the Reich by the 
war tribute and the clearing system.” He hoped that “a 
door would be opened through which Germany could return 
to multilateral trade and a system of free international pay- 
ments.” He stood by his description of the New Plan as 
“horrible ” and expressed sympathy for the German merchant 
who “ decorated his stand at an exhibition with forty forms, 
all of which must be filled up by an exporter or importer before 
he could do any business.” He hoped that Germany would 
soon be in a position to give up its exchange restrictions and 
its control of foreign trade. 

It would seem, therefore, that the moment is favourable 
for a British initiative towards economic appeasement in 
Europe. It might, I suggest, start with an Anglo-French 
reciprocity treaty, or still better with a treaty which would 
include Germany. According to the latest statistics British 
trade with Germany, though enormously reduced by the 
British tariff and by Germany’s exchange restrictions, is 
larger than with any foreign country. May it not be that the 
road to peaceful disarmament and security in the New Year, 
as was the case in 1859, will have to be driven through tariff 
barriers ? 

Francis W. Hirst. 


VoL. CLV. 2 


THE CRISIS IN FRENCH FINANCE. 


N the autumn of 1938 the economic and financial situation 
Ie France had reached such a point of embarrassment that 

the French Parliament was induced to pass the law of 
October 6th. Under the terms of this statute the Government 
of M. Daladier was authorised “ to take measures destined to 
realise the immediate restoration of the economic and financial 
situation of the country.” These plenary powers, however, 
were to expire by the date of November 15th. Unfortunately, 
there followed a period of hesitation and inaction up till the 
early days of November. Then, suddenly, the Finance 
Minister, M. Marchandeau, vacated his office in order to 
become the Minister of Justice, while, conversely, the Minister 
of Justice, M. Paul Reynaud, became Finance Minister in- 
stead. The latter after five days’ reflection produced a “train” 
of thirty-two elaborate Decree-Laws arranged into five classes, 
and dealing respectively with Labour, Public Health, Com- 
merce, Finance and Public Works, Fiscal measures, and the 
control of foreigners resident in France. This stupendous 
series of statutes came into operation on November 15th. Nor 
was this all. A second “ train ” of Decree-Laws was prepared, 
but it did not start. Assuredly, putting aside this second 
batch of statutes, no legislation so wide and so complicated 
has ever been conceived, and produced, and. executed, with 
such lightning speed. 

Let us endeavour to realise what the nature of this crisis 
was that now confronted France in the financial and economic 
field. We can then proceed to ascertain the nature of the pro- 
posed remedies, and to offer some opinion upon them. In spite 
of the remarkable complexities and obscurities of French 
public finance, there is a sufficient clue to explain them. This 
clue is furnished by the single word—war. The payment for 
past wars, and for wars in prospect, is the dominating fact 
regulating the whole. In order to verify that observation, let 
us examine the prospective public expenditure of France for 
the calendar year 1939. Or, to be more exact, let us examine 
it as it faced M. Reynaud on his attaining office in November 
1938. This is a convenient way of looking at the matter, all 
the more that the change which he was to propose in ex- 
penditure was relatively unimportant. 

The prospective figure of the total expenditure of the 
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Ordinary Budget for 1939 was 64:5 milliards. But, besides 
the Ordinary Budget, there was the Extraordinary Budget, 
the total prospective expenditure of which was 29-5 milliards. 
A grand total of 94 milliards. How much of this was attribut- 
able to wars past and wars to come? As regards the expendi- 
ture of the Ordinary Budget of 64:5 milliards, no less than 
37°3 milliards of it can be ascribed to the needs of warfare in 
the past and in the future. This latter figure is arrived at by 
adding together the three following items: first, the service 
of the Public Debt; next, the cost of war pensions and soldiers’ 
allowances ; and thirdly, that portion of the remaining ex- 
penditure which, according to the official calculation of the 
French Government, is to be reckoned as arising from military 
exigencies. These three items, 15-1 milliards, 7-4 milliards, 
and 14°8 milliards, respectively, make up the 37-3 milliards 
mentioned above. 

But this is not all, or nearly all, of the annual cost of 
militarism entailed upon France. For practically the whole of 
the Extraordinary Budget is due to this same cause. Accord- 
ingly, the sum of 29°5 milliards, the total prospective ex- 
penditure of the Extraordinary Budget, must be added to the 
sum of 37°3 milliards chargeable in the Ordinary Budget. By 
this addition we arrive at a total of some 67 milliards due to 
the requirements of Mars. This constitutes a ratio of some- 
thing like 70 per cent., as the proportion of the public ex- 
penditure, contained in the Ordinary and the Extraordinary 
Budgets, arising out of war. It was mainly under the weight 
of this huge and increasing burden that, in the autumn of 
1938, the public economy of France seemed not unlikely to 
break down. 

There was, however, an important subsidiary cause of this 
distress. For besides the military there is, of course, the non- 
military expenditure, and in this latter department great 
disorder was visible too. The main cause here resides in the 
Constitution of France itself. There has been war, not only 
without, but within. Since the Government of France, with- 
out the co-operation of the Senate and the President of the 
Republic, does not possess, or at any rate has not sought to 
exercise, the power of dissolving the Chamber of Deputies, the 
Administration is normally at the mercy of the Chamber or 
of its groups. Of these groups public money is the food and 
the prey. And thus we have had the spectacle of Governments 
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perpetually held up to ransom, and then, when the ransom 
is not forthcoming, destroyed. In this respect and on this 
account France has had, economically, the weakest executive 
in the world. 

This unfortunate defect in the Constitution is clearly re- 
flected in the costs of the civil administration of the State. 
The Chamber of Deputies has been turned into a species of 
employment agency. Even in 1914 public servants numbered 
600,000 persons. This huge army has been so rapidly re- 
cruited since that it numbers 960,000 to-day, and, if nothing 
is done, will be 1,000,000 to-morrow. Besides this there are 
the railway servants, 500,000 to-day, as compared with 
400,000 in 1936. There are 400,000 State pensioners, and 
200,000 railway pensioners, and 300,000 local officials, active 
and retired. France is becoming a bureaucracy. 

This double diversion of the national energies, into the 
service of war and into the service of officialdom, is exercising 
a marked effect upon the public economy. Industrial produc- 
tion is inevitably prejudiced by both tendencies alike. This 
production in 1938 is at least 25 per cent. lower than it was in 
1930, whereas in other nations it has tended to rise during 
that period. The volume of manufactured exports is now 
nearly 50 per cent. lower than it was in 1930, and some of the 
export markets have been almost wholly lost. Thus the 
export of cloth is down by 87 per cent., and that of cotton 
piece-goods by about 94 per cent. During the years when the 
building activity in Great Britain has risen by 100 per cent., 
the corresponding index in France has fallen by 40 per cent. 
Thus France has almost stopped building, and her housing 
is in decay. 

But the expenditure of the State has not only prejudiced 
industrial production in these two direct ways; it has also 
hurt production in an indirect way. For four years past the 
State has absorbed the whole of the national savings. Despite 
all the artificial measures taken to reduce interest rates and to 
grant cheap advances to the business community, the French 
loan market has become one of the dearest in the world. It is 
impossible to obtain mortgage loans at less than 9 or Io per 
cent. If there is the slightest risk involved, a private borrower 
cannot obtain capital at less than Io or 12 per cent. Issues for 
the purpose of obtaining capital have become negligible owing 
to the difhculties involved. This decline is due to the scarcity 
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of available capital, a scarcity due principally to constant 
appeals from what has become almost the one and only 
borrower, the State. 

Besides all this, the State has not only prejudiced industrial 
production in the ways described above but it has further 
done so by direct legislation. The social laws of the summer 
and autumn of 1936 were very well meant. They had to meet 
and overcome a movement among the working classes which 
was almost revolutionary in its character. In truth, social 
legislation was very much in arrears at that date. Neverthe- 
less, the social legislation of 1936, while proving of benefit in 
some directions, is now seen to have been far too hasty and 
drastic on the whole. In plainer terms, the legislation of that 
date suddenly diminished the working hours per week from 
forty-eight to forty. It also resulted in the establishment of 
what may be called the week of two Sundays, that is a five- 
day week of eight hours a day. Added to this, the rate of 
wages per hour was raised by a considerable percentage, and 
on the top of all holidays on full pay were increased out- 
side the forty hours’ week. The result was that national 
production was hit at every turn, with the result already 
stated. 

Faced with all this situation, the policy of M. Reynaud has 
been to formulate a Three-Year Plan. He has aimed at secur- 
ing in a period of three years the gradual restoration of the 
economic and financial equilibrium of France. He begins with 
hoping to obtain budgetary equilibrium. The year 1939 is to 
be “a period of adaptation and of consolidation of the first 
advances to be made. After 1939, still another difficult year 
of reconstruction. . . . Not before 1941 can France hope to 
have recovered a stable and sure economic and financial 
equilibrium.” 

M. Reynaud was confronted on attaining office with a total 
national expenditure for 1939 made up of six items: the 
expenditure of the Ordinary and Extraordinary Budgets, of 
the Sinking Fund account, of the Local Authorities (for whose 
budgets the State is indirectly responsible), of the railway 
deficit, and, finally, of Public Works. Total, 137 milliards. 
Against this there would only be available the receipts of the 
Ordinary Budget, of the Sinking Fund account, and of the 
Local Authorities. Total, 85-5 milliards. How did M. Rey- 
naud propose to tackle this enormous deficit of 51-5 milliards, 
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or, rather, if we necessarily include some prospective special 
outlays into account, of 55 milliards? I may summarise his 
proposals very briefly as follows. By new taxes, by the pro- 
spective extra yield of existing taxes, and by economies in 
expenditure, he will gain for 1939, 20 milliards. In this way 
it will be seen that, out of the total deficit of 55 milliards, 
20 milliards will be met. But how will the balance of the 
deficit, ie. 35 milliards, be possibly defrayed ? 

It can be met, and no doubt will be met in several different 
ways, all, however, more or less tantamount to borrowing. 
First, there is the advance, to a total of 10 milliards, of a 
permanent character, arranged by the Bank in favour of the 
Treasury. Next, the gold holding of the Bank, now valued at 
110 francs to the f, is re-valued at 170 francs to the f. A paper 
profit is thus created of about 31 milliards. This windfall the 
Treasury takes over from the Bank, and at once uses it to 
liquidate so much of its existing debt to the Bank. Evidently 
this operation will open the way for the Treasury to obtain 
renewed credit from the Bank, should Parliament alter the 
existing convention, which forbids the enlargement of this 
“temporary ” credit. Lastly, there is the expedient which will 
be resorted to of raising money by short-term bills from the 
money market, marché monétaire. Not for six months, at any 
rate, will recourse be had to public loans from the marché des 
capitaux. 

And now, having mentioned how the French Government 
proposed to avert the immediate pressing necessities of the 
moment, let us take a wider view. It might have been thought 
that, since the Front Populaire, in overwhelming command 
of the Chamber, is composed of Communists, Socialists and 
Radicals, the Reynaud plan would have had to be in con- 
formity, to some extent at any rate, with the views of the two 
first sections of the Front. But, on the contrary, it is the 
expression of pure radicalism, of orthodox finance, of strict 
individualism as opposed to State control. It eschews the 
Capital Levy, so much in favour with the sections in question. 
It avoids control of the exchanges, so much advocated by 
many advanced persons, in order to stop capitalists from 
sending their money abroad. It will have nothing to do with 
the forcible conversion of Rentes. Then, besides this, the 
forty hours’ week, the favourite child of the Front Populaire, 
is done away in practice, though retained in principle, that is 
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to say, it is to be regarded only as a basic period of work. 
Again, there is the increase of taxes, amounting as seen above 
to about 10 milliards more or less equally divided between 
direct and indirect taxes, the latter of which already weigh so 
heavily upon the poorer taxpayers of France. In fact, there 
is so far to be found a flavour of deflation, that word so un- 
popular with the Front Populaire, in the Plan. 

Besides all this there are two other very sound, if defla- 
tionary, principles adopted in this scheme. For some years 
past the favourite remedy for economic disorders has been, 
among economists on both sides of the Channel, the institu- 
tion of Public Works. But France has found by a bitter ex- 
perience that “the repeated trouble of the last few years 
has been that when the State raised 10 milliards to finance 
large Public Works, 20 or 30 milliards of private works were 
abandoned, as the result of the rises in interest rates and 
prices. Thus the State indirectly diminished the turnover of 
business.”” So state MM. Daladier and Reynaud in their joint 
Memorandum prefacing the Decree-Laws, as presented to the 
President of the Republic. 

The other deflationary factor is contained in the provision 
calculated to reduce the inflated body of the administrative 
services. Numerous attempts have been made during the last 
fifteen years to lighten the load imposed upon France by these 
latter. But the Memorandum declares that “ all these efforts 
have been in vain, as is shown by the uninterrupted growth 
of the services, and continuous increase in the number of Civil 
Servants.” The existing system is obsolete, and there is a 
jungle of overlapping and mutually antagonistic bodies. One 
way to deal with this would have been to decree a systematic 
and all-round cut. But this plan has been rejected as too 
drastic and unfair. Instead, it is planned that a Comité 
Supérieur de Réorganisation Administrative of five members 
be appointed to formulate a scheme of reduction by the end 
of 1938. This implies a searching inquiry into the administra- 
tive organisation of all the Ministries, into the armament 
factories, into transport, and, in fact, into all the departments 
in which the State participates, not neglecting the conduct of 
their affairs by the Local Authorities. All this, if viewed from 
the financial point of view, may be summarised in the words 
of the above-quoted Memorandum: “ We are hostile to 


inflation.” 
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On the other hand it cannot be said that this hostility to 
inflation is carried to excess. On the contrary the Plan de- 
clares definitely for a liberal credit policy as the corner-stone 
of economic policy. The stringency of the reductions in the 
expenditures of the State and of the local bodies is to be 
counter-balanced, it is hoped, by the affluence of capital 
available for industry. This affluence is to be provided by 
the repatriation of French capital from abroad, thanks to 
renewed confidence, and by its greater availability now that 
the State will not absorb all the savings, and more than all 
the savings, of the country. 

Besides, when M. Reynaud’s Plan is compared with the 
deflation pursued by M. Laval in 1935 with such unfortunate 
results, it must be remembered that in this latter case the 
total expenditure of France is in deficit by some §5§ milliards 
in 1939, and that only 20 milliards of that deficit is to be met 
by deflationary methods. Consequently, the 35 milliards which 
remain to be found can only be found by means which must 
be characterised as direct or indirect inflation. While the Plan 
seems to steer as safe a course as possible between the twin 
rocks of deflation and inflation, it must be further a matter of 
satisfaction that it involves no fresh devaluation of the franc. 
During the past few months of the middle of 1938 the be- 
haviour of the franc seems to indicate that its present value 
in the exchange is justified, in the sense that the price levels 
of France and Great Britain have attained equilibrium, so 
that from that point of view the franc is neither under-valued 
nor over-valued. Happy for France if she can avoid adding 
to the number of the devaluations of her currency which she 
has sustained in the last ten years, in 1928, in 1936, in 1937, 
and in 1938. In virtue of these successive devaluations the 
gold content of the franc, which was originally 322-58 
milligrammes in the old franc of Germinal, is now to-day only 
27°6 milligrammes, as valued in the books of the Bank of 
France. 

The hard fact is that since the Front Populaire came into 
office France has had to borrow as follows: in 1936, 30 
milliards ; in 1937, 40 milliards ; in 1938, 45 milliards ; and, 
prospectively, in 1939, 55 milliards, as explained above. 
Correspondingly, in those same years she has had to devalue 
her franc thrice, with all the consequential chaos in her 
economic life. 
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M. Reynaud, in producing his Plan, prefaced it by a 
General Report, which our journal, The Economist (November 
19th), has justly described as “ one of the most forceful and 
brilliant State papers that can ever have appeared in any land 
or tongue.”’ And it adds, also justly, that the Plan itself 
deserves success “‘ as an honest and courageous attempt to 
reinvigorate the liberal system of free economy on which the 
democratic world has prospered.” While echoing these words, 
I could wish that M. Reynaud could have loosened, or could 
have broken, the shackles which Protection binds upon 
France. Unfortunately no French statesman has yet per- 
ceived that it is Free Trade which would start France once 
more upon the road of prosperity, and, indeed, of security. 
Instead, we find in this Plan the raising of duties on some of 
the necessaries of life. A policy technically defensible, no 
doubt, in that these are specific duties and are raised only to 
counteract the fall of the franc in which they are expressed. 
Nevertheless these duties are, if IJ mistake not, fruitful of 
trouble and out of step with freedom. 

I write these words on the date, Wednesday, November 
30th, when a General Strike has been proclaimed by the 
G.C.T., i.e. the Labour Organisation of France, by way of 
protest against these financial and economic Decree-Laws. 
But it is beyond my present purpose to comment on the 
significance of that proceeding; and this article is solely 
concerned to set forth as clearly as possible the root causes 
of the present crisis and the cure which the Government of 
M. Daladier proposes to apply. The alternative before France, 
from the purely economic standpoint, is either to accept this 
unpalatable but salutary programme, with or without some 
minor modifications, or else to undergo in the alternative a 
further devaluation of the franc. 

GrorcE PEEL. 


THE EUROPEAN CRISIS AND BRITAIN’S 
MILITARY SITUATION. 


HEN looking back at events one is apt to see them 

in the light of the present, instead of as they actually 

were. This effect is misleading to judgment. So I 
propose to begin by repeating an appreciation of the situation, 
from a strategic point of view, which I made early in Septem- 
ber, and discussed with various parliamentary leaders : 


If Germany invades Czecho-Slovakia she has now, through the 
possession of Austria, the opportunity of delivering a stroke 
northward from the direction of Vienna against the waist of 
Czecho-Slovakia, i.e. the Moravian sector between Bratislava and 
Brno. This is the most menacing direction of advance. The 
measure of progress attained here in the first few days is likely to 
have a far-reaching effect on the whole situation. 

If this thrust is checked before it has made a decisively deep 
penetration, the Czech forces should be capable of putting up a 
prolonged resistance elsewhere—so long as they are not com- 
pletely dominated in the air. Because of this condition, much will 
depend on the rapidity and extent of air reinforcement from 
Russia. 

There would seem to be a reasonable probability that the 
German advance might succeed in occupying a considerable part 
of the frontier belt, where the Sudeten Deutsch areas lie, during 
the first week or so; but that upon their initial momentum being 
exhausted, their further progress would be slow. 

There is a fallacy in the argument that because the Sudeten 
Deutsch areas are disaffected they are a military liability, and that 
Czecho-Slovakia would be stronger if she gave them up. Not only 
would it mean abandoning her natural strategic frontier, but the 
loss of an invaluable shock-absorber. 

The Czechs’ capacity to block the German advance, after the 
frontier belt has served its shock-absorbing purpose will be subject 
to the condition that Poland and Hungary remain neutral. Their 
attitude will be decided in part by the attitude of Roumania and 
Yugoslavia, the other two parties to the Little Entente, but still 
more by the British attitude. 

It is doubtful whether the Germans are capable of conquering 
Czecho-Slovakia as a whole unless they were free to concentrate 
the bulk of their forces against her—which would hardly be 
practicable unless the French were “ neutralised.” 

It would hardly be possible, however, because of the strength 
of the defensive in modern war, to expel the Germans from the 
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frontier district which they had occupied in the early phase, by 
any direct action. Only their general defeat would be likely to 
procure the release of these districts. 

The French Army could help Czecho-Slovakia by detaining 
large German forces in the West—by the threat of attack em- 
phasised by limited operations in the nature of an offensive 
“demonstration,” but it is improbable that the French could 
inflict any real defeat on the German forces. 

The weakness of the French Air Force relative to the German 
would make it militarily unwise—apart from its folly on grounds 
of humanity—for the French to apply pressure by air attack on 
the interior of Germany. Even the assistance of the British Air 
Force would not provide a large enough balance to justify this 
form of action militarily. The deficiency of our own anti-aircraft 
artillery and the inefficiency of much of our organisation both for 
air defence and civil air raid precautions is an additional reason 
for abstaining from it. 

The early and adequate intervention of the Russian air force, 
operating from bases in Czecho-Slovakia, would seem to be an 
essential factor for the latter’s chance of offering a prolonged 
resistance. The value of the intervention of the Russian army is 
more doubtful. Direct reinforcement of the Czech Army by way 
of Roumania, if permitted, would be slow and limited in effect. 
The most effective way of help might be the indirect form of an 
attack on East Prussia, assuming that a passage through Latvia 
and Lithuania was conceded. 

As regards the ultimate issue, it is not likely that the Germans 
could be ejected from any lodgment they gained in the frontier 
belt of Czecho-Slovakia except by their general military defeat. 
Such a defeat is not a probability, even if the whole military weight 
of France, Britain and Russia was exerted against her—because 
there is no sign of any solution of the problem of successful attack 
on land. The war might go on for years without showing an 
adequate result for the effort expended. 

The best hope of compelling Germany to relinquish her lodgment 
would be the development of general economic pressure, which 
would be reinforced by the evidence of moral isolation. 

Because of America’s strongly anti-Nazi attitude, the fear of 
Germany which prevails among so many of her neighbours, and 
Germany’s own economic weakness compared with 1914, economic 
pressure should be easier to apply than in the last war and more 
powerful in effect. 

The general damage resulting from a long war—such length 
being in any case almost inevitable—could be minimised by 
restricting military effort against Germany to the frustration of 
her offensives, at any rate in the earlier stages. This strategy, 
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besides being wise economy of force, would also be the most pro- 
ductive of demoralisation in her troops and people—since nothing 
is more weakening to the fighting will than attacks that con- 
sistently fail. The effect of economic pressure will be greatly 
increased by moral pressure, especially if we abstain from the 
bombing of civilians or from systematic invasion. 

It is well to realise that France and Britain are only capable of 
making a stand against Germany at the present time because— 
through no fault of their own—the Spanish Republican side has 
not yet been defeated by the intervention there, with a shrewd 
strategic motive, of the Fascist powers. If Franco had achieved 
victory in Spain, and joined the hostile alliance, it would hardly 
be possible for Britain and France to contemplate the possibility 
of withstanding any demands that might be made upon them. 


To sum up: it might be considered that on balance the 
opponents of aggression hold a winning hand, although it was 
marred by one peculiarly weak card—the vulnerability of 
London. While Germany was handicapped in facing the 
possibility of a European War by the comparative weakness 
of her resources for maintaining her effort if the struggle were 
prolonged, Britain’s handicap was the deficiency of prepared- 
ness to withstand a hostile air offensive in the opening phase. 
And owing to defects of organisation the degree of unpre- 
paredness was much worse relatively than was warranted by 
the actual state of her rearmament. The crisis revealed a 
failure to make the best of what she had. It was obvious that 
the quantity of material could not be greatly increased, nor 
delivery from the factories greatly accelerated, during the 
weeks while the crisis was impending. But the risks, especially 
to the population of London, could have been reduced by 
taking timely precautions, so that minor defects—which in 
sum become a major deficiency—could have been corrected 
before the crisis reached its climax, instead of being aggra- 
vated by taking steps in a last-hour rush. 

If the troubles which arose from the delay in instituting 
civil air raid precautions were the more obvious, the danger 
was even greater in regard to anti-aircraft defence, for on this 
largely depended the possibility of offering any resistance to 
attack. Since the responsibility for the anti-aircraft defence 
of the country is entrusted to the Territorial Army, such 
defence could only come into effect after the personnel had 
been called out—from their offices, shops, factories, or homes. 
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The units would then have to draw their equipment from 
store—only part of it being available in the drill halls for 
training—and move to their war-stations. When they arrived 
on the spot there would be a further interval for preparing 
the position, before they could be “in action.” Even then 
they would need some practice on the spot. 

It was not until after the shock caused by the German 
occupation of Austria in March that the authorities im- 
provised measures for manning the defences in emergency. 
While they aimed at getting the units into position in twelve 
hours, this calculation was regarded by many officers as over 
optimistic, and some doubted whether the operation would 
be completed before forty-eight hours. When the approach 
of the European crisis became clear in mid-September, repre- 
sentations were repeatedly made that precautions should be 
taken. But it was not until Monday, September 26th, that 
the calling out of the anti-aircraft personnel was at last 
sanctioned. If the crisis had suddenly come to a head during 
this interval London would have been completely unpro- 
tected in regard to ground defence, while even such fighter 
aircraft as might have been ready would have been unable to 
operate at night for lack of searchlights to direct them on to 
their quarry. 

Thanks to the thoroughness of divisional and unit arrange- 
ments the process of calling out the anti-aircraft forces worked 
smoothly in most cases. So far as could be gauged a con- 
siderable proportion of the guns were in position within 
twelve hours and the bulk of them within twenty-four hours. 
But even on the second day there were hardly any aircraft 
available to give the necessary practice in acclimatising 
themselves to their instruments. And many troubles had 
been discovered with those which had been issued from store. 

The mobilisation has inevitably disclosed the paucity of 
Britain’s defences not only to the public but to the observant 
eyes of foreigners, who have doubtless noted all the gun- 
positions. If this may seem an argument for postponing 
the mobilisation as long as possible, it is worth pointing out 
that any intelligent student, by reference to the current Army 
List and previous Army Estimates, could arrive at the calcu- 
lation that the total number of guns for the defence of London 
would be little more than a hundred, even if complete equip- 
ment were available. If this was a hazardously small number, 
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worse still was the unusable state of many of the guns and 
other equipment that had been issued from the Ordnance 
depots, and ought to have been ready in every respect. Even 
after six days of mobilisation it was plain that a large pro- 
portion of the guns, perhaps almost half of them, were not 
capable of engaging an attacker. Some were out of action 
because the predictors were lacking or defective ; some for 
lack of dials ; some because the batteries were not charged ; 
some because they arrived without any instruments at all. 
As for the modern 3-7 inch guns, it did not appear that they 
amounted to more than a small fraction, perhaps a fifth or a 
sixth, of the guns which were available—in contrast to the im- 
pression given to Parliament in the spring that the output was 
becoming rapid and that deliveries were already substantial. 

Again, while the danger of low-flying attack had long been 
emphasised, it was only this spring that steps to meet it were 
approved in principle, and even so, the creation of the 
organisation to deal with this sphere was further delayed. 
When the crisis came it was hastily arranged, for lack of 
proper weapons, to employ ordinary Lewis guns (light 
machine-guns) supplemented by old naval 3-inch guns. Lack 
of sufficient specially trained personnel then inevitably 
proved a handicap in utilising the weapons that were pro- 
vided. If an attack had come this improvised defence against 
low-flying attack might have been more dangerous to civilian 
life and property than to the attacking aircraft. For the old 
naval 3-inch guns were fired by the obsolete Case 1 method 
(over open sights) which makes them, when firing shrapnel, 
easily affected by the natural excitement of the firers. And 
the handling of Lewis guns is, of course, even more susceptible 
to this influence. It was only on October 14th, when the crisis 
was past, that the long-delayed scheme for organising the 
local defence of vulnerable points against low-flying attack 
was at last announced. 

What are the causes of the condition of deficiency and 
inefiiciency which the crisis has brought into the light? 
Partly, of course, the reluctance of the Government in the 
past to accept as unavoidable the financial burden involved 
in raising the scale of the defences to the level that was 
indicated by strategic considerations. Partly, differences of 
opinion and conflict of interests between the War Office and 
the Air Ministry, together with the feeling which each service 
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has that the ground defence of this country against air attack 
is not its natural sphere. A continued tendency on the part 
of the Air Force to regard the anti-aircraft sphere as some- 
thing “foreign” is suggested by the way that, even this 
summer, practice camps were ill-supplied with suitable aircraft 
targets, and by the fact that senior air officers did not trouble 
to visit them. The War Office long showed a similar attitude, 
if from different motives. A close examination of the problem 
of home defence nearly two years ago showed that the pro- 
jected scale of guns and searchlights was not enough to pro- 
vide an adequate safeguard, and that it ought to be at least 
doubled. This expansion was opposed. The General Staff 
_ made it clear that their main concern was with the forma- 
tion and equipment of field army for use abroad, in the 
old way, and that they tended to regard money devoted 
to air defence at home as money taken from “ the Army.” 
Last winter the new Secretary of State for War, Mr. Hore- 
Belisha, was instrumental in gaining formal priority for the 
needs of air defence. But even with a new régime it did not 
prove easy to give full and prompt effect to the decision. 
Although the need of such expansion was eventually agreed 
on, its actual inauguration was put off until the autumn. 
Nor was that the only check. Apart from the attitude of 
the General Staff in the past, a main cause of the delay in 
producing the weapons and instruments required, and 
developing new methods, has lain in the lack of any centralised 
organisation to deal with the problems and control the anti- 
aircraft forces. The men actually responsible for anti-aircraft 
defence were outside the War Office and had to deal with 
some eight different authorities in getting anything done. 
Inside the War Office responsibility was distributed among 
various departments, and exercised by junior officers in them. 
The necessity of a centralised organisation was strongly urged 
last autumn and eventually agreed in principle, but despite 
constant reiteration nothing was done to translate it into 
reality until this summer. Then an additional Deputy-Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff was created for anti-aircraft 
defence, while a single command outside was created. But 
the powers of the former office were seriously limited by 
keeping a large part of its natural functions under other 
departments. Somewhat astonishingly, in view of the urgency 
of the task, to both of these new lieut.-generals’ posts were 
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appointed major-generals who lacked previous experience of 
this anti-aircraft work, to the disregard of the two major- 
generals hitherto responsible—who had borne the burden, and 
incurred the odium, of pressing the needs of development on 
the authorities. Able as they were—but so were the officers 
on whom they were superimposed—it was obvious that time 
would be lost while they were picking up the threads of the 
problem. 

But delay continued even after the appointments were 
announced. The officer who had been selected as the new 
Deputy Chief of the Imperial General Staff was out in Egypt 
as head of the military mission there, and it was intended to 
leave him there until November. The result was that when 
the crisis came in September, the new organisation had not 
begun to function in any real sense, and the difficulties of 
securing prompt action in the emergency were naturally 
increased by the lack of any single authority and by un- 
certainty as to where responsibility lay. 

It is hard to say whether the state of the Air Force was 
worse than that of the anti-aircraft forces, or vice versa. 
Mobilisation revealed far too many defects and although we 
had a bombing force of some sixty squadrons, we were 
relatively weaker than before the rearmament programme 
began. None of them appear to have been operatively com- 
plete. Many of the machines which were available had no 
turrets and part of those that had were without guns. Another 
serious handicap was the small number of complete crews 
which had been trained to operate the new large-size bombers. 
This appears to have been due to our prolonged concentration 
on two-seater machines, and our slowness—in contrast to the 
Germans—to appreciate that the crews of the modern larger 
machines need to be trained as units rather than as an 
assembly of individuals. The result was that, although we had 
nominally a bombing force of about 700 machines, only a 
fraction of them were capable of being used. Further, the 
problem of reaching and finding their objectives is one that 
has been inadequately studied. The enemy’s aerodromes, for 
example, would be an almost impossible objective for modern 
night-bombers which have to get on their bombing run six to 
eight miles away. They could hardly spot enemy aerodromes 
at such a distance. The problem has been needlessly compli- 
cated by the slowness of the authorities to recognise the need 
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for a vertical-dropping bomb. Too many of our ideas in air 
strategy and tactics seem to be survivals of the past, when 
speeds were comparatively slow. 

As regards the direct air defence of the country, while the 
German bombing force numbers over 1,500 machines our 
total number of fighters is reckoned as barely 500. Only a 
proportion of those which were available were of up-to-date 
types. And it is highly questionable whether these new types, 
in spite, of, or because of, their great speed, are fitted for their 
tactical purpose. They are too fast to be truly manceuvrable 
yet they are armed—with fixed machine-guns—as if they were 
as capable of keeping a target.under point-blank fire as were 
the machines we knew in the last war. In sum, it may be 
said of the Air Force that while the state of equipment and 
training was dangerously inadequate, the state of adaptation 
to the new conditions of air warfare was dangerously doubtful. 
This condition of deficiency and inefficiency forms the chief 
justification for the British Government’s part in inducing 
the Czechs to accept Germany’s uncompromising demands. 
But it can hardly be termed an excuse, since the present 
Government has been in office seven years. 

We have now to take account of the results of the Munich 
“agreement.” First, the immediate results to Czecho- 
Slovakia. It is better to face the facts frankly, instead of 
pretending that it was “‘ peace with honour.”” The Godesberg 
memorandum or ultimatum demanded the cession to Ger- 
many of the 50 per cent. Sudeten Deutsch zone in Czecho- 
Slovakia, and its evacuation within seven days. The British 
Government expressed their readiness to go to war if Germany 
attempted to enforce this demand—“ The French Ministers 
informed us that if Czecho-Slovakia were attacked France 
would fulfil her treaty obligations, and in reply we told them 
that if as a result of these obligations French forces became 
actively engaged in hostilities against Germany we should feel 
obliged to support them.” Yet the terms agreed at Munich 
required the complete evacuation of this zone to be begun 
instantly and completed within ten days. Three extra days 
were so trivial an extension as to be no real concession. More- 
over, the Munich terms compelled an even quicker abandon- 
ment of the frontier fortifications—a seriously increased 
handicap. The Godesberg ultimatum demanded that the 
proportion of the population in 1918—not at the present day 
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—should be taken as the basis in determining the area. This, 
obviously, was adverse to the Czechs. But the result of 
Munich has been to take the 1910 figures as the basis—which 
is still worse. The privilege of option is already being dis- 
regarded. As for the guarantee of the State that remains, we 
ought to face the fact that Czecho-Slovakia is no longer 
defensible. 

What is the effect on Britain’s own situation? It has been 
argued that if war should come the position of Great Britain 
“has been strengthened by concentration,” and by ceasing 
to rely on that which is proved untenable. I am very dubious 
whether this view is justified, from a strategical point of view. 
An elementary truth of strategy is that the strength of any 
concentration depends on the distraction that exists or can 
be created elsewhere to the opponent’s power of concentration. 
A distraction on his flank or rear is invaluable—this is the 
lesson that has most impressed the Germans from the last war, 
the result of having to face two ways. With the military 
nullification of Czecho-Slovakia the potential distraction that 
she provided hitherto is removed. The Czechs are likely now 
to go into the German camp. And Hungary may hardly 
avoid it. 

The question is, then, whether Roumania can be preserved, 
and in particular her oil supplies, from falling into German 
control. It is clear that this can hardly be done without 
Russia’s help. The ruling régime in Roumania are likely to 
be afraid of close association with Russia because of the 
likelihood that it might lead to an uprising of their own 
peasants. Will this fear drive them into Germany’s arms, or 
restrain them because of the possibly greater fear of an in- 
vasion from Russia if they go in with Germany? The attitude 
of Turkey may be a key factor. She might possibly serve as 
an intermediary between Russia and Roumania as well as a 
support to Roumania in facing the German tide of advance 
into the Balkans. 

A further question is whether Italy will continue to adhere 
to the Berlin axis. Apart from the ideological factors which 
form a common bond, Italy is of great strategic value to 
Germany as a lever against the backs of France and Britain, 
capable of distracting their attention from Germany’s moves 
elsewhere. From Italy’s point of view, the axis may still have 
immediate advantages if ultimate dangers. She has no hope 
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of direct gain from Germany, immensely her military superior, 
but much that she would like to obtain in the Mediterranean 
and southward. Such gains can only be achieved at the ex- 
pense of France and Britain, or with their acquiescence. And 
the axis is the means of exerting the necessary pressure. On 
the other hand, it would be cheaper and safer to obtain such 
concessions by bargaining for them than by fighting for 
them, as Germany’s tool. Italy’s attitude may thus become a 
time problem—to determine how far and how long she can 
pull against France and Britain before changing sides. If she 
defers it too long or helps to weaken them too much, she may 
find herself helpless to check Germany’s advance to the 
Adriatic. For France and Britain the problem may be whether 
they can offer her any territorial concessions which will not 
develop into a strategic danger to themselves, while tending 
to increase Italy’s own commitments—and thereby form 
a strategic entanglement conducive to mutually peaceful 
relations. 

The one direction in which neither France nor Britain can 
afford to accept the risk of such concessions is in the Western 
Mediterranean. A Fascist Spain working in alliance with 
Italy would greatly increase the insecurity of their sea com- 
munications. Hence the results of foreign intervention in 
Spain are of prime concern to us. Military analysis of the 
course of the Civil War there clearly establishes the dominat- 
ing effect of foreign intervention upon military balance. In 
so far as it has turned in General Franco’s favour, the effect 
can be traced to the progressive increase of assistance from 
Italy and Germany. The inevitable consequence has been his 
increasing dependence on the countries providing it. If that 
should lead to his becoming their tool, and Spain’s air and 
sea bases becoming available to them, in any conflict where 
we were engaged on the opposite side, the whole structure of 
our Imperial Defence might be undermined. 

It is well to realise that the existing capacity of France and 
Britain to make any stand against aggression rests largely 
on the fact that—through no fault of their own—the Spanish 
Republican side has not yet been defeated. In that theatre 
the strategic cards were in our hands, thereby enabling us, 
had we wished, to take a firm line for the stoppage of inter- 
vention. If Germany and Italy had replied by a large increase 
in the quantities of material they had already sent, France 
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and Britain were in a better strategical position than they 
were for such competition—since the former powers would 
be locking up military forces in a potentially isolated theatre. 
If they had dared to press their objections to the point of war 
we should have been able to face it with all the advantages 
of the defensive and in more favourable circumstances of 
strategic geography than we could hope for once Spain was 
conquered. These advantages on our side made the risk of 
war unlikely. 

From this survey of the external conditions which affect our 
policy, we are brought back to a consideration of the internal 
conditions necessary for maintaining it. During the past 
decade there have been too many signs in British policy of the 
same symptoms which marked the “ Decline and Fall ” of the 
Roman Empire. The parallel has become disturbingly sug- 
gestive as the tempo of events has accelerated. If the process 
is to be checked, there must be a change of attitude. The 
British people must face the problems of to-day not with a 
negative fatalism but with a positive faith. 

If there is one distinctive feature of English history it is the 
love of freedom—the insistence on the rights of the individual ; 
above all, to freedom of judgment and speech. This has been 
the source of national vitality. For freedom breeds self- 
respect and self-reliance. Its preservation offers a true 
foundation for patriotism—which otherwise is no better than 
an animal instinct or a material interest. It is a tradition 
worth defence, because it is the mainspring of life. Moreover, 
it is the one basis of patriotism which offers a hope of rallying 
the people as a whole. Peace is only of value in so far as it 
provides an atmosphere in which freedom and justice can 
grow ; and these themselves are but the means to human pro- 
gress. A “ Peace Policy” embodies the mistake of putting 
the lesser before the greater. What the world needs to-day is 
a movement inspired by the idea and ideal of freedom. Its 
natural base lies in the English-speaking world. There is room 
for a New Model of modern “ Ironsides ” of democracy— 
“Men who make some conscience of what they do.” 


LippELL Hart. 
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T was a disappointment to many who had looked forward 

to the introduction during the last session of Parliament 

of an important measure of penal reform when the pressure 
of public business made it necessary in the view of the 
Government to postpone the introduction of the Bill. It is 
all the more a matter for encouragement that this long- 
awaited measure has been introduced at an early date in the 
new session and that it proves to be one for which penal 
reformers must be profoundly thankful. It is surely a signifi- 
cant and hopeful sign for a time in which we have need of 
hope that, when medieval methods of violence and repression 
are being increasingly used in countries which once took the 
lead in penal reform, the Parliament of Great Britain should 
be engaged in discussing a measure designed to raise our whole 
penal system to a higher standard. It is encouraging, too, 
that in spite of the heavy burdens placed upon the Govern- 
ment and their preoccupation with grave international prob- 
lems and with serious burdens of defence, the Home Secretary 
has taken up the task of remodelling our prisons, and the 
treatment of delinquency and crime, in the spirit which 
inspires this great Bill. For it is a great measure, going 
further than many of its well-wishers had dared to hope, 
especially in its provisions for the treatment of young offen- 
ders. It is the result of long labour, taking note of the work of 
four or five departmental committees and of the experience of 
the Prison Commissioners, as well as that of many others who 
deal with those coming under the penalties of the law. 

It would be strange indeed if such a measure of far-reaching 
reform did not arouse opposition, and already certain critics 
are making their voices heard. The punishment inflicted by 
the law, it is urged, is the expression of the indignation of 
society against wrong-doing, and its principal object should 
be to act as a deterrent rather than to reclaim the offender. 
Prisons are becoming too pleasant places, we are told; a 
convenient and comfortable harbour of refuge when times are 
hard. This is a strange misreading of the slow development of 
our civilisation in its methods of dealing with wrongdoers and 
an absurd distortion of the actual facts of prison life. 

A prison even at its best is not and cannot be a pleasant 
place. The prisoner has always an invisible chain about him ; 
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he is severed from home, from his own friends and associates, 
he is not a free man, to act as he wills. But our own past 
history shows that crime was most prevalent when punish- 
ment was most severe. Vindictive hanging did not stop sheep- 
stealing. Yet steadily, as the old savage punishments have 
been dispensed with, the hulks, branding, the felon’s chains, 
the treadmill, and all that went with them, the number of 
criminal convictions has diminished, in spite of the great 
increase of population. This change for the better has con- 
tinued markedly during the last fifteen years, during which 
the Prison Commissioners, as their annual reports make clear, 
have steadily set before them as one of their chief objects that 
the prisoner should be helped to come out from prison a 
better citizen than when he entered its walls. These fifteen 
years have seen a far-reaching change in methods of adminis- 
tration and in the life within prison walls. Only those who 
know what the old mechanical, rigid, repressive system was 
can appreciate the gain. 

But the Prison Commissioners and the prison service have 
been working under a heavy handicap. They have been 
thwarted by immense, expensive and utterly unsuitable 
prison buildings, and by laws which, too, were out of date, 
inflicting as some did both useless and unsuitable penalties, 
especially in the case of youths and first offenders; some- 
times even, in the case of frequent short sentences, they were 
obviously neither deterrent nor reformatory. The Criminal 
Justice Bill aims at making possible a more flexible and 
effective treatment of the offender, in his own interest and in 
that of society alike. It is based not upon sentimental theory, 
but on the long experience of the Prison Commissioners and 
their staff, and the careful and impartial investigation of 
departmental committees whose recommendations it carries 
into effect. 

There are two main divisions under which it may be con- 
venient to summarise the principal proposals of the eighty 
clauses of the Bill. It enlarges and improves the scope of 
existing alternatives to imprisonment, which have already 
proved to be successful (the probation system and Borstal 
training), while it provides new forms of training and treat- 
ment which the courts have at present no power to impose. 
It also revises existing forms of imprisonment, removing 
certain relics of barbarism that are the inheritance of an evil 
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past, the age of the hulks and the treadmill, and gives a wider 
scope to the Prison Commissioners to classify the inmates 
under their charge and give them appropriate treatment. 

It further takes account of recent advances in the scientific 
treatment of mental illness and abnormality, by affording 
facilities to the courts to obtain medical reports on an 
offender before deciding on how to deal with him, while also 
allowing them to make provision in certain cases for persons 
placed on probation to submit to mental treatment. At the 
same time it allows courts of summary jurisdiction to deal 
with an offender who is certifiable as insane by making an 
order accordingly ; while persons who, at present, after 
being committed for trial on indictment, become upon con- 
viction “‘ criminal lunatics” are to become “state mental 
patients.” The State Criminal Lunatic Asylum will be trans- 
ferred to the care of the Board of Control as the State Mental 
Hospital, but the Secretary of State will still retain responsi- 
bility for the discharge of its patients. 

The Bill commences by providing for a systematisation 
and improvement of the existing probation system, arranging 
for the appointment in every probation area of a sufficient 
number of probation officers, both men and women. At 
present these are far too few, while many of them have so 
many cases assigned to them that the purpose of probation is 
nullified. Provision is made for a suitable scale of salaries and 
for schemes of superannuation. Local authorities are em- 
powered to contribute to the establishment of hostels for 
persons on probation, and also towards the cost of maintaining 
a person on probation in a place to which he is sent to reside 
by the order of the court which has dealt with his case. One 
of the difficulties which our probation system at present fails 
to meet is that of the unsuitable home conditions which too 
often make it hard for a youthful offender to make the most 
of the opportunity for a new start which probation should 
give. Sometimes the home is a thoroughly bad one, or un- 
desirable neighbours may have a harmful influence; some- 
times a step-parent makes it no true home at all. In such 
cases the hope lies in the lad being placed in a hostel or in a 
suitable lodging and the Bill now gives the court the power to 
make this a condition of probation. 

Probation and Borstal institutions were both instituted to 
remove from prison young people who ought not to be sent 
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there. Unfortunately too many now go to prison on remand 
before they are otherwise dealt with, including some who are 
subsequently found not guilty by the courts. Only a few 
weeks ago I found two boys, one aged fourteen years and two 
months, and the other between fifteen and sixteen, spending 
a week in prison on remand. There are not enough remand 
homes and inadequate use is made of them by many courts. 
The Bill now enables the Secretary of State to provide 
‘“‘yemand centres’ to which persons between the ages of 
14 and 23 may be sent on remand or when committed for 
trial. 

A most useful provision also enables him to provide “‘ com- 
pulsory attendance centres” which offenders between the 
ages of 17 and 21 may be required to attend after their work- 
ing hours, to be given occupation and instruction. Local 
authorities are similarly empowered to establish “ juvenile 
compulsory attendance centres” for offenders between the 
ages of 12 and 17. It will be felt as a punishment when a boy 
has to go on certain evenings to such a centre, but if the centre 
has the right type of instructor, boys under his care may not 
merely be kept out of mischief, but learn some craft or develop 
some aptitude which will give a new and healthy interest to 
their lives. 

A most useful addition to our present inadequate social 
equipment for helping the young offender to go straight is 
the provision of power for the Home Secretary to establish 
“‘ Howard houses,” where those between the ages of 16 and 
21 may be required to reside under some kind of discipline, 
going out to work like others of their age in different employ- 
ments. This will give the opportunity for a new start to many 
under more natural conditions than are given by a whole- 
time residential institution. Here, as at Borstal, everything 
will depend upon having the right type of persons in charge. 
Suitable buildings and surroundings are important. The 
thing that matters most is the influence of life upon life. 

Under the existing law it often happens that youths are 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment who in the opinion of the 
prison authorities would have been far more suitably dealt 
with by training in a Borstal institution. The Bill empowers 
the Secretary of State in the case of persons under 23 years of 
age to transfer a prisoner to a Borstal institution for the whole 
or any part of the term of his sentence. This should prove a 
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beneficent alteration in the rigidity of the present penal 
law. 

In so far as it affects the prison system itself the Bill intro- 
duces various changes recommended by departmental com- 
mittees during recent years and also embodies proposals 
which are the outcome of reforms already carried out with 
marked success by the Prison Commissioners. In accordance 
with the recommendations of the Departmental Committee, 
the existing power of the courts to pass sentences of corporal 
punishment is to be abolished, this punishment being only 
retained under very strict regulations, for grave crimes of 
violence committed in prison. Penal servitude, an evil name 
for what was once a cruel form of imprisonment which has in 
fact already been profoundly modified, is to be abolished, and 
with it the ticket-of-leave, which kept the prisoners on licence 
under report to the police. Instead they are to be required to 
keep in touch with the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society 
approved by the Secretary of State. The agents or organising 
secretaries of such societies have again and again proved of 
service to the ex-convict, and not only in assisting him to 
find work. However helpful the police may be, as they often 
are, the obligation of regular report to them casts a shadow 
over the ex-prisoner’s life and is too frequently a definite 
hindrance to him in re-establishing himself as a self-respecting 
citizen. 

** Convicts ” and “ convict prisons ” are to disappear from 
the statute book. The term “ hard labour ” in connection 
with sentences of imprisonment is also to be abolished. It 
once referred to such work as the treadmill. More recently it 
has in practice involved an initial period during which the 
prisoner slept upon wooden boards. The actual work of such 
a prisoner is not in itself harder than that performed by 
others sentenced to ordinary imprisonment. 

Another clause abolishes the three statutory prison 
divisions, while elsewhere the Bill gives power to the Secretary 
of State to make rules for the regulation of prisons and other 
penal institutions and enacts that these rules shall provide 
for the special treatment of persons convicted for sedition, 
seditious conspiracy, or seditious libel, as well as for appel- 
lants and certain other prisoners. The rules are also to provide 
for the possibility of temporary release of prisoners and per- 
sons in remand homes or centres or Borstal institutions. This 
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will save much mental anguish to the families of prisoners who 
are at present prevented from visiting for an hour or two a 
dying mother, wife, or child. 

A most valuable change is introduced into the law by re- 
strictions upon courts of summary jurisdiction in sentencing 
young offenders to imprisonment, without full consideration 
of the circumstances, and unless the court has considered all 
other alternative methods. of dealing with the case and states 
in writing the reasons for its decision. 

More disputable is the clause empowering courts of sum- 
mary jurisdiction to pass sentences of Borstal training. This, 
it is true, would avoid the present unfortunate delay, during 
which a boy often has to spend some time in prison before his 
case is decided at quarter sessions or assizes ; but unhappily 
all justices do not come up to the level of the best courts of 
summary jurisdiction and in some cases an appeal from their 
decision is most desirable. Some day the task of reforming 
the constitution of these courts will have to be undertaken. 
It is dificult to secure justice for all, when the standard of 
justice varies so widely. 

The Bill as it stands is one which deserves the whole- 
hearted support of penal reformers, but it is to be hoped that 
there may be incorporated in its final provisions a further 
improvement of the existing law. The use of the cat, an 
instrument of torture which may leave life-long scars to 
brand the sufferer, is out of harmony with the spirit of 
the Bill. It should be abolished altogether. The House 
of Commons recently passed a resolution moved by Mr. 
Vyvyan Adams welcoming legislation by the Government 
to suspend for a trial period of five years the carrying out of 
capital punishment. The Bill provides an opportunity to carry 
this into law. At the least it is to be hoped that the age limit at 
which capital punishment is legal should be raised from 17 to 
a higher age such as 25 years. The Bill provides for a condition 
enjoining restitution to be attached to a probation order by 
the courts, a power which they now possess but too seldom 
use. It would be well if this principle could be extended to 
other sentences, sometimes as an addition to a fine. 

If the proposals of the Bill are to succeed, as it is earnestly 
to be hoped they will, it is essential that the right personnel 
should be made available, as probation officers, instructors, 
heads of Howard houses, and other officers who will be 
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required. This and the provision of suitable buildings, as well 
as the replacement of our existing prison fortresses by simpler, 
smaller buildings, after the model of the prison camp near 
Wakefield, with ample grounds around them, will require 
substantial support from the Treasury. It must be given. It 
will be a measure of true economy to spend wisely on such 
work, for it will certainly be followed by a decreased expendi- 
ture in future years and upon a decreasing prison population. 
It will mean a greater economy in terms of human life. If 
the young offender can be turned into a good citizen it will 
not only be he himself who will be the gainer. His family and 
the community gain, too. 
T. Epmunp Harvey. 


THE FUTURE OFTHE PRAGUE: 


OBODY who attended, as I did, the Nineteenth 
IN Assemtiy of the League of Nations, could possibly 

retain the smallest illusion as to its efficacy in the 
armed world of to-day. If we wish to think clearly about the 
future of the League, we must begin by an unreserved con- 
fession of its complete failure as a political body. We must 
endeavour to understand the causes of its impotence. For 
some years the worst friends of the League have been pre- 
cisely those who refuse to admit its faults or its weaknesses. 
Indeed, the League was unquestionably killed by its own 
supporters who insisted on the application of Article 16—1.e. 
sanctions—despite the obvious fact that some of the greatest 
nations were outside the League, that many of those within 
the League declined to proceed to effective action, and that 
the majority of the members who yielded to pressure did their 
best to elude their commitments. For my part, I may at 
least claim consistency ; in 1919 I tried to point out that a 
League which was expected to take punitive measures could 
not survive; it should, had punitive measures been im- 
partially applied, have invoked Article 16 against nearly 
every important nation in turn, including nations with which 
we are now on the friendliest terms. The fatal flaw in the 
sanctions system is the absence of an international code of 
morality generally accepted and observed, and of a superior 
body of impeccable judges. When Germany repudiated the 
military clauses of the Versailles Treaty, the Council of the 
League solemnly protested ; but around the Council table 
were the delegates of Turkey, France, Italy, Great Britain, 
Russia, Poland and other countries which had all repudiated 
important international engagements. When I remarked on 
this to the representative of a Great Power, he agreed with 
me, but urged that such admonitions were meant to be 
reminders to the whole of the nations of the desirability of 
fulfilling their promises! Such a defence was perhaps accept- 
able as long as the League confined itself to resolutions ; but 
it seemed clearly impossible, in the present state of inter- 
national morality, for the League to apply sanctions in a 
particular case for particular reasons at the behest of a par- 
ticular member. 


For a number of years the League wisely recognised its 
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limitations. It endeavoured, in a series of reports, to whittle 
away its duties under the very plain and comprehensive 
Article 16, It looked upon Article 16 as a dead letter, It was 
apparent that it would not work. My own belief was that the 
conception of the League as a military organisation (notably 
held by the French), as a matrix of alliances, as an instrument 
of the status quo, as a coercive coalition, was entirely immoral 
as well as inexpedient. It encouraged all kinds of intrigues. 
It had no relation whatever to a new dispensation of world 
order founded on justice. Nor could it be successful; for 
inside the League nations would continue to advance their 
national interests, while outside the League it was certain 
that, sooner or later, a rival coalition would be formed. As 
one of the earliest supporters of the League, I am bound to 
say that this conception of the League as a temporal power 
always struck me as an almost insuperable handicap, but I 
was nevertheless hopeful that, in practice, the League, in 
its Own interest, would decline to be rushed into suicidal 
courses. I was hopeful that the League would increasingly 
exercise a restraining influence, and would gradually become, 
not a political, much less a material, but a moral authority— 
a sort of conscience for the world. 

Jacques Bainville, one of the clearest-minded Frenchmen 
I have known, used to demolish the idea of an armed League 
by the simple question: ‘‘ And what if the League army is 
beaten? ” When the League began the great experiment of 
economic sanctions against Italy in 1935, few people were 
sensible enough to ask: “‘ And what if the League fails? ” 
Yet failure was all but certain. The sanctions of France and 
England against Russia twenty years ago, though partly of 
a military character, not only failed but vastly strengthened 
Bolshevism. The military sanctions of France against 
Germany in the Ruhr demonstrably weakened France. Even 
had Italy been so feeble as to succumb to the half-hearted 
efforts of Geneva, it is possible that a far greater evil than 
the conquest of Abyssinia would have resulted—namely the 
establishment at Geneva of a Super-State directed by two or 
three Great Powers. There was little danger of such a conse- 
quence ; it was virtually certain that the League would lose, 
and would therefore break up. That is what happened, or is 
happening, as I saw when I revisited Geneva last September. 
But, in the meantime, the League had provided Germany 
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with a glorious opportunity of remilitarising Rhineland, and 
therefore of seizing Austria and shattering Czecho-Slovakia. 
It had likewise let loose floods of anti-Fascist propaganda 
which had helped to divide Europe into opposing camps and 
to bring about the international situation we now deplore. 

I am sorry to make these comments, but I am firmly 
convinced that the future of the League depends upon our 
ability to see where it has gone wrong. To persist on a path 
which has proved to be full of pitfalls would be foolish. We 
have to search our own conscience if we would make of the 
League a living reality. To pretend that it is a reality to-day 
is wilfully to close one’s eyes. The melancholy that brooded 
over the last Assembly was not a passing mood. The fate 
of Czecho-Slovakia was in the balance; we all trembled on the 
brink of war; but the principal Foreign Ministers shunned 
Geneva. Not only did they consider the League to be useless 
in face of the European danger—they looked on it as posi- 
tively dangerous. Matters were far too delicate to be debated 
at Geneva. Nobody thought of threatening Germany with 
sanctions. Never for a second did it occur to anyone that the 
League could prevent war. We wandered sadly in the intermin- 
able corridors and sat dully in the finest public rooms in the 
world. They had just been made ready, these halls, sumptu- 
ously decorated, composing an immense white palace on the 
green hill of Ariana, rising from a beautiful landscape of 
mountain and of lake. We were overwhelmed by an aware- 
ness of the vanity of human wishes. This splendid monument, 
this magnificent mausoleum, mocked mankind’s hopes. 
Armageddon, we thought, was upon us, and the League could 
only pray to be forgotten. Whoever or whatever was respon- 
sible for this tremendous collapse, the collapse could not be 
denied. And it was merely childish to blame outside forces. 
Those outside forces constituted the very problem which 
Geneva had signally failed to solve. Could it be that the 
League itself was wrong—had been constructed on impossible 
foundations ? To refuse to put these questions is sheer folly. 
To refuse to answer them honestly is to condemn the League 
irremediably. 

Let us look at the functions which the League has been in- 
capable of fulfilling. When the treaties were fashioned in 
1919, the minorities which were created were placed under 
the protection of the League. Now if the League had, in fact, 
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looked after the minorities, if the League had insisted on their 
rights, it would not have mattered so much that the frontiers 
were badly drawn. Central Europe would have settled down. 
But every impartial observer knows that some of the most 
conspicuous supporters of the League in Geneva had the 
charge of large minorities, and they were opposed to League 
interference. Complaints were set aside. The minorities 
ceased to consider the League as their guardian. Hence the 
disruptive forces in Europe grew; and the Czechoslovakian 
débacle was an inevitable result of the League indifference to 
minorities. Again, when the League was built it was under- 
stood that partial alliances would be replaced by universal 
friendship in the framework of the League. Nevertheless, 
European diplomacy immediately took out counter-assurances 
in the form of alliances. France, among other alliances, made 
a pact with Czecho-Slovakia, and both of them made a pact 
with Russia; and these pacts were bound to be regarded as 
hostile to Germany, and, by extension, as France, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Russia were specially prominent in the League, 
the League itself was bound to be regarded as hostile to 
Germany. It followed that Germany would, sooner or later, 
attempt to smash the weakest link in the chain ; and Czecho- 
Slovakia happened to be that link. As for disarmament, the 
record of the League is lamentable. It is false to suggest that 
it is Germany’s fault. Germany was disarmed for years, but 
no other country consented to disarm. Germany made a 
number of reasonable offers, before she went out of the 
League and stole a march on the countries which tried to keep 
her disarmed while retaining their own arms. Once more, the 
League never even began its task of revising treaties. At 
Versailles it was claimed that though treaties might contain 
grievances, Article 19 was designed to deal with them. How 
often have I heard in League circles, and in the Council it- 
self, declarations by delegates that revision would never be 
tolerated—that revisionism and terrorism were the same 
thing—that there could be no peaceful change! While I had 
the greatest sympathy for Czecho-Slovakia, it is unfortunate 
that the League was not asked to retrace the frontiers of 
that ramshackle state long ago, before Germany was strong, 
before threats were possible. At the present time we are wit- 
nessing the same mistake in respect of the question of man- 
dates. The annual reports on the mandated territories, most 
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of them taken from Germany, have been perfunctory, there 
has been practically no League control; and the tendency 
has increasingly been for the countries which divided the 
spoils to regard them as their legal property. It is argued that 
the League cannot now demand the return of the mandated 
territories in order to effect a more equitable redistribution. 

These were, however, sins of omission ; negative mistakes. 
The League was criticised in many quarters because it did not 
take strong action against Japan, against Germany, and in 
earlier days against other countries which need not be speci- 
fically mentioned. But, for my part, I thought it was wise 
in avoiding tasks which it could not have carried out, and 
which would have broken the League. I also believed it more 
consistent with its true function to adopt purely moral as 
distinct from material means. If it were objected that the 
League was thus ineffective, I would reply: Better an in- 
effective League than a mischievous League—better a moral 
League whose influence is as yet indecisive, than a political 
League which will necessarily divide the world! The fact is 
that it is highly improper to use the argument against the 
League that it did not succeed at once. It would have been a 
miracle had it succeeded, for its success depended on a general 
change of heart, an almost universal mental revolution. Its 
business was not to succeed, but to persevere. Nobody tests 
the Church by its degree of success—the only test of the 
Church is whether it is faithful to its own ideals. So with 
the League ; the League should have set its face against the 
employment of force; it should never have permitted its 
members to discuss its possible militarisation ; it should not 
have allowed itself to become a weapon, economic it is true, 
but logically—according to its own texts—military. It may 
be that force cannot be ruled out of the world—that force 
must still be opposed to force—but at least force could be 
ruled out of the League. Anything that tended towards a 
League “ war to end war,” was, as I saw it, deplorable—was 
a League surrender to the idea of violence. It was virtually 
certain that the League would lose, but its victory would have 
been as disastrous as its defeat. 

I am aware that I am expressing views that are still un- 
popular, even among Liberals; but surely the inexorable 
course of events has plainly shown that a fatal error was 
made, and that to the feeble use of force has corresponded the 
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most formidable use of force. Not only inside the League, but 
outside, the would-be peace-makers have been betrayed into 
anger. Their anger has been largely verbal, but the reply has 
been in deeds. They have inflicted pinpricks, and they have 
received swordthrusts. The feud with Italy was kept up 
until the Berlin-Rome axis was forged, until Germany had 
absorbed Austria, destroyed Czecho-Slovakia, annihilated the 
French diplomatic system, and won the hegemony of Europe. 
In the Far East that same feud is largely responsible for in- 
calculable sufferings and huge British financial losses. The 
Jews are persecuted, the Arabs are in revolt. Despite the 
capitulation of Munich, the possibility of a new world war 
darkens every household. Nobody thinks any more of moral 
methods ; some of the least bellicose of us are now, in despair 
of reason, frankly recommending the most ruinous rearma- 
ment. 

There could be no doubt of the opinion of the Assembly on 
the League blunder. Sanctions were condemned by speaker 
after speaker. Some of them proclaimed neutrality ; others 
decided that they must judge for themselves on each occasion ; 
the language varied but the obligatory character of sanctions 
was invariably repudiated. Certainly there was no proposal 
to amend the Covenant, for doubtless there would have been 
nothing like agreement. Rightly it was laid down that 
recourse to war is a matter of concern to the whole League, 
and that there should be consultations. The military measures 
contemplated in Article 16 were held, by general consent, to 
be no longer binding; and even economic and financial 
measures cannot now be taken collectively, in view of the 
new meaning that members put upon their obligations. In- 
deed, if proof of the demise of sanctions is needed, it is sup- 
plied by the decision of the League to leave each state to 
do whatever it pleases “ individually ” against Japan. The 
Assembly did not conclude, but it circulated the observations 
of the members, and it is clear that the de facto situation is that 
Article 16 has been interpreted out of existence. 

It was decided, if one may employ a convenient though 
technically debatable phrase, to separate the Covenant from 
the peace treaties. This is a very significant step. While the 
League stood for the status quo—and that was implied in the 
incorporation of the Covenant in the treaties—it laboured 
under a genuine disability. The Covenant should never have 
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had any connection with the treaties; but it is commonly 
understood that President Wilson hoped to compel the 
Senate to accept the Covenant, since it could not reject it 
without rejecting the treaties. The American Senate did not 
hesitate—it rejected the whole peace of Versailles. Thus, as 
a result of a political trick that failed, the League has had 
hung round its neck the millstone of the treaties. The report 
submitted to the Assembly contains legal subtleties into which 
it is unnecessary to enter here, but the purpose was to suggest 
“the method by which the League might exercise its power 
of amending the Covenant in order to eliminate expressions 
which might contribute to estrange or induce states to stand 
aloof from the League; and the method by which the 
Assembly might modify certain possible misunderstandings 
as to the essential characteristics of the Covenant itself.” 

There was likewise a proposed amendment by which the 
unanimity rule as applied to Article 11 (which gives the League 
power to take action that may be deemed wise and effectual to 
safeguard the peace of nations) should be modified, in the 
sense that the consent of the parties to the dispute would not 
be required. Now the settlement of a dispute under this 
article is a settlement by conciliation; the agreement of 
the parties is thus presupposed. As there did not seem to be 
much point in the proposed amendment, there were a large 
number of abstentions, and two votes were cast against, with 
the result that the motion fell to the ground. 

Inadequate as these attempts at reform may be, they indi- 
cate sufficiently the feeling of the League that it can no longer 
work on the old lines. One would have preferred a bolder 
approach to the problems which concern the very existence 
of the League, a clearer choice between the rival conceptions 
of a coercive League and a conciliatory League, of a League 
of temporal power and a League of moral authority, of a 
partisan League and a universal League. But at any rate, the 
issue definitely emerges. I believe that the only chance of 
the League’s survival (that is to say, as a peace organisation, 
and not as a war machine) lies in a thorough revision of its 
methods and of its own conception of its functions. It has 
been recorded in the newspapers that a drastic purge of the 
Secretariat is now in progress. It is explained on the ground 
of economy, but everyone who has frequented the lobbies of 
the League knows that there has been a departure from the 
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attitude of strict neutrality expected from officials of a League 
which should embrace all nationalities, all political creeds, all 
“ideologies.” I found it extremely unfortunate, in the sanc- 
tions period and since, that there should be lively propaganda 
in the League against some members of the League, and that 
the League should thus seem to be an “ anti”? League. New 
severe instructions to the personnel, and a ruthless dismissal 
of those who fail to appreciate the elementary need of im- 
partiality, will do something to restore confidence in Geneva. 

If the League were reformed, it would assuredly have a vital 
part to play in a weary and troubled world. Geneva is a city 
in which Dictators and Democrats should meet. The League 
should not be run by any set of nations; at present Great 
Britain, France and Russia are the only Great Powers sitting 
on the Council. In my view Italy and Germany must be 
brought back. The United States and Japan must also join 
the League. Obviously this supposes a common ground, and 
the elimination of antagonistic bias in the League. I believe 
it to be still possible for all countries to co-operate in con- 
structive work. There is a vast field of economic and social 
welfare to be cultivated. The League could be an invaluable 
centre for studies, a clearing-house for information. It is 
plain that, in the political sphere, Germany, Italy and Japan, 
to name no others, are and will continue to be in opposition 
to a political League as it has lately been conceived; and 
in effect we shall have, if the League maintains its political 
activities, a rival League, a coalition against the League. 
That would be truly tragic. For my part, I would propose the 
complete suppression of a partisan League, a coercive League, 
a political League; but I would try to build up a compre- 
hensive League, a co-operative League, a conciliatory League. 
Doubtless if we are to avoid a European clash there will have 
to be a Directoire to deal with delicate and difficult European 
political affairs. Such a Directoire, possibly with its capital 
at Geneva, will fulfil an essential function that the League 
cannot perform, but it should not therefore be regarded as a 
substitute for the League, which has a vastly greater humani- 
tarian réle, transcending political disputes, and conditioning 
them. To the definition of this réle the best brains of men of 
goodwill must now be directed. The League must be trans- 
formed, but the transformed League may correspond more 


nearly to our original conception. 
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REFLECTIONS AFTER THE CRISIS. 


T is strange that among all the letters and articles written 

on the recent international crisis, no references should 

have been made to a similar though less critical situation 
which occurred after the Belgian Revolution of 1830, and to 
the methods used to settle it. The comparison is striking. 
The United Kingdom of the Netherlands had been created as 
a barrier against French ambitions by the Treaty of Vienna, 
in the same way that the Czechoslovakian Republic was given 
her “‘ strategical frontiers ” at Versailles, as a bulwark against 
Germany. On both sides historical traditions could more or 
less justify this arrangement. The United Kingdom could be 
said to re-establish the old Belgium ruled by the Dukes of 
Burgundy and later by Charles V, as the new Republic 
restored to a certain extent the boundaries of the Kingdom 
of Bohemia. In the intervening period, however, strong 
antagonism had developed on both sides. While racial and 
linguistic rivalry opposed Czechs and German-Austrians in 
Bohemia, religious and economic antagonism had divided the 
Belgians from the Dutch in the Netherlands. The Czechs, led 
by Masaryk, sided with the Allies at the end of the Great War, 
just as the Dutch under the House of Orange sided with the 
Allies against Napoleon. Both were duly rewarded at the 
end of the conflict, without regard for the principle of self- 
determination, and a difficult situation was thus created which 
only the wisest statesmanship could overcome. 

An examination of the position occupied by the Sudeten in 
Czechoslovakia and by the Belgians in the United Kingdom 
is equally enlightening. In both cases there was actually no 
deliberate oppression, but unequal treatment, giving unfair 
advantages to the Czechs and to the Dutch, and making 
reconciliations and genuine collaboration impossible. The old 
feud persisted and could easily be rekindled by external events. 

Here again “ history repeats itself.’ Almost the same 
number of weeks elapsed between the July Revolution in 
Paris and the September outbreak in Brussels as between the 
Anschluss and the September crisis. Both were directed 
against the “‘ systems ” established at Vienna and Versailles. 
The substitution of the Orléans for the Bourbons challenged 
the European order, as did the absorption of Austria by the 
Reich. It took fifteen years to divide the Netherlands, twenty 
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years to disintegrate Czechoslovakia. There are, no doubt, 
notable differences. The Belgians wished for full inde- 
pendence and, in spite of their sympathy for France, claimed 
all the rights of a “‘ sovereign nation.” The advent of Louis 
Philippe encouraged their efforts, but when, in September 
1830, they succeeded in repulsing the Dutch troops and 
driving them back towards Holland, their object was solely 
to conquer their full freedom under a liberal Constitution and 
a national Government. Europe was suddenly faced, in 
September 1830, with the alternative either to restore the 
Vienna system by force or to revise it by negotiations. France, 
the vanquished of 1815, was keenly interested in the success of 
the revolution, as far as it weakened the régime installed at 
Vienna, but Louis-Philippe had too recently ascended the 
throne and was too cautious to assume unnecessary risks. On 
the other hand, the Belgians were in a more favourable 
position than the Sudeten, having practically liberated their 
territory. Had the Powers answered King William’s appeal 
forthwith, they would have been obliged to invade Belgium, 
and this measure would have undoubtedly provoked the 
opposition of France and very probably of England, in spite 
of the irritation felt by Wellington towards the “ rebels.” 

Strange to say, the world seemed far more tired of war 
fifteen years after Waterloo than twenty years after the 
Armistice. Politics, in those days, was governed in the 
conservative countries—Austria, Prussia and Russia—by 
dynastic more than by purely national interests, and the 
wave of Liberalism which swept over Europe caused serious 
alarm in St. Petersburg and Vienna. The Polish Revolution 
broke out most opportunely for Belgian interests. Not only 
was it decided to settle the question by negotiation, but it 
was implicitly understood from the first that it should not be 
settled otherwise. 

If the world of 1830 had a surfeit of war, the world of 1938 
suffers certainly from a surfeit of international palavers. 
Besides, the two totalitarian powers had in the near past 
refused to submit to “ procrastinating methods,” and 
adopted with remarkable success more forcible means. 
The comparison between the procedure followed recently 
to settle the Czech-Sudeten question and that favoured 
in 1830 by the Five Powers, cannot but sober the pride 
of the believers in the gospel of progress. Instead of a 
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series of flying visits paid to Germany by the heads of the 
States interested, under the imminent threat of war, and of 
hasty conversations pursued until the small hours of the 
morning to avoid the execution of an ultimatum, Europe wit- 
nessed calmly the negotiations carried out in London for over 
a year by trained diplomats. An armistice was proclaimed. 
Both Holland and Belgium were allowed to put forward their 
claims and to defend them at great length. A first settlement 
accepted by King William was rejected by the Belgians; a 
second one accepted by the Belgians provoked a Dutch 
invasion which was only stopped through French military 
intervention; a third one accepted by the Belgians was 
rejected by Holland, and only put into force through a pro- 
visory convention after the siege of Antwerp by the French, 
and the blockade of the Dutch coast by the British, both 
powers acting in the name of the Conference. The final 
treaties were signed by all parties eight years later. For 
months the Tzar growled, Metternich scolded, Talleyrand 
intrigued and Palmerston wrote numberless protocols, but 
the peace of Europe was never seriously threatened. 

One principle, however, emerged from these long negotia- 
tions, as it emerges from those we have just witnessed. The 
Concert of Powers which had established a system, had the 
right to alter it at the expense or to the advantage of the small 
nations which benefited or suffered from it. To the protests 
made sometimes by the Dutch, and at other times by the 
Belgians, the Conference answered invariably that although 
its intention was to respect, as far as possible, the interests of 
both parties, the ultimate decision rested with the powers 
who would not hesitate to apply force on the recalcitrant 
nation if other means failed. Had the Belgians proved 
obdurate, they would have been faced by Prussian troops. 
When the Dutch refused to “listen to reason,” they were 
confronted by Great Britain and France. The fact that King 
Leopold was Queen Victoria’s uncle and that the Prince of 
Orange was the Tzar’s brother-in-law did not affect the 
situation. Belgium obtained her cherished independence 
under a constitutional monarchy, but King William received 
important financial and territorial compensations. 

Answering Belgian protests against the first plan known as 
the “ Bases of Separation,” the Conference issued a protocol 
on February rgth, 1831, stating that “it was not for the 
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Powers to examine the circumstances which had broken the 
bonds they had formed between Belgium and Holland.” 
These bonds once broken, they had nevertheless “ the 
right, and events imposed upon them the duty, to pre- 
vent the new Belgian provinces, in their new status of 
independence, from endangering general security and the 
European balance.” ‘Each nation,” added the protocol, 
“has its peculiar rights, but Europe also has her rights.” 
Similar warnings were given to Holland, when she refused 
to grant the concessions required to obtain a settlement. 
National pride and interests had to give way to European 
peace and security, and, in spite of the obstinate resistance 
of both countries, there is no doubt that the final agreement 
served their ultimate interests and that, after a few years, 
public opinion was reconciled to it. 

“There are two kinds of States,” wrote Leopold I in 1847, 
“ the first rely on their own strength ; the existence of others 
depends on the conveniences of the big States and on the part 
which the great European family wishes them to play... . 
Belgium belongs to the second category.” A year later friendly 
relations were restored between the Belgian King and his 
Dutch rival. “ Uncle Leopold,” who had written such bitter 
letters to Queen Victoria, when in 1839 the powers insisted 
on the prompt execution of the territorial clauses of the 
treaties, had accepted the situation. 

There is another feature of the Belgian settlement of 
1831-9 which applies to recent events in Czechoslovakia. The 
Belgians obtained their freedom on one very important condi- 
tion: permanent, compulsory and guaranteed neutrality. 
Whoever hit upon the idea of extending to Belgium the régime 
granted to Switzerland at Vienna solved one of the most 
difficult problems of European diplomacy. Left alone, in the 
position she occupies on the map, Belgium would sooner or 
later have been absorbed by one of her great neighbours, 
thus upsetting the balance of power and provoking another 
war. Palmerston was almost the only one in the Conference 
who believed that neutrality would last. The Belgians 
protested against this “ restriction to their national sove- 
reignty,” and the conservative powers took advantage of it 
to deny Belgium every normal right, even that of self- 
defence. Von Wessenberg called neutrality a “ fine dream ” ; 
Metternich gave it short shrift. Thanks to the loyalty of the 
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Belgian kings and to the support given by Palmerston and 
his successors, it lasted eighty-three years. After 1840 the 
Belgians lost their prejudice against a régime which had 
worked so well during the Eastern Crisis. After 1870 most of 
them believed that it was a sufficient protection against 
aggression, and refused to increase their army. But after 1914 
the reaction came. One of the first demands of the Belgian 
delegates at Versailles was that their country should be 
released from an obligation which “ restricted their sove- 
reignty without giving them the security” they wished to 
obtain. Neutrality was in bad odour all over the world. Was 
it not contrary to the Covenant ? How could a neutral, for 
instance, grant the passage of troops sent by the League to 
chastise a law breaker? Years later, after the signature of the 
Kellogg Pact, American statesmen still proclaimed that 
neutrality was “ obsolete.” A nation could only condone the 
“ unlawful act” of war, or help other nations to repress it. 
Every issue was henceforth clear cut, no hesitation was 
possible. Neutrality was irreconcilable with the new order of 
things. It was an adjunct of the balance of power and should 
disappear with it. Switzerland alone wished to retain her old 
régime. The selection of Geneva for the seat of the League 
did not blind her to the fact that a lame horse is better than 
no horse at all. According to the words of Dr. Rappart, she 
preserved her neutrality when joining the League “as an 
aviator takes with him his parachute when starting on a 
flight.” 

Experience showed that the Swiss were right. The League 
rendered great services in other directions, but did not solve 
the problem of security. Aggression followed aggression with- 
out bringing any restraint or redress. On the contrary, the 
Powers were compelled to recognise in fact conquests which 
they had denounced in principle, as members of the League. 
As the prestige of the latter weakened, small States endea- 
voured to buttress their security with new guarantees. 
Switzerland relied more and more on her “ parachute ” and 
prepared to effect a landing.* Belgium, who had discarded her 
old safeguards, sought new ones first in a military agreement 
with France and Great Britain which was nearly completed, 
but was wrecked by the failure of the Cannes Conference ; 
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later, in 1925, in the Locarno Treaty. As its preamble indi- 
cated, the Rhine Pact of mutual guarantees seemed an 
adequate substitute for pre-war neutrality. But it could only 
preserve its character as long as it was accepted and observed 
on all sides. After the conclusion of the Franco-Soviet Pact 
and the reoccupation of the Rhineland, Locarno assumed 
again a unilateral character and placed Belgium in a worse 
situation than the one she occupied in 1914. This was made 
so evident in King Leopold’s speech of October 1936 that 
both Great Britain and France agreed, while maintaining 
their guarantee, to release Belgium from her obligations, and 
to resume a status of complete independence, or voluntary 
neutrality, consonant with the dual character of her language 
and population. This status, completed by the German 
guarantee of 1937, allowed Belgium to pass through the crisis 
without serious anxiety. Complete union prevailed in the 
country during the mobilisation, her frontiers were guarded 
on all sides, and there is no reason to believe that, this time, 
all the powers did not intend to respect them. 

Had the Czechs been able or willing to follow the same 
policy and to adopt a federal system, safeguarding the 
interests of their German, Polish and Hungarian minorities, 
they might have avoided the fate which threatened them. 
Like Belgium, Czechoslovakia was a composite State occu- 
pying a key position in Europe. She could not link her 
destinies with one group of powers without provoking the 
hostility of the other and releasing disruptive. forces within 
the State. Her difficulties, however, were enormous. The 
various districts did not enjoy, as in Belgium, the benefit of 
a long tradition of close collaboration. On the contrary, the 
~ Slav-German rivalry had never ceased to disturb the country 
in pre-war days, under the Hapsburg régime. Besides, the 
new Republic was part and parcel of the Versailles system 
directed against Germany. It was linked up with France, 
Russia and the Petite Entente which M. Barthou had enlisted 
in the support of that system against those who wished to 
alter it. The result was inevitable : a European conflagration 
or a revision of frontiers. 

It is highly significant that the agreement achieved in the 
nick of time at Munich includes the prospect of a guarantee 
to Czechoslovakia of all the powers concerned against un- 
provoked aggression. Here again the situation is similar to 
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that of the Netherlands, after the Treaty of XXIV Articles 
had deprived Belgium of two provinces. The latter had to 
suffer territorial losses and to submit to a neutral policy if she 
wished her independence to be recognised and guaranteed by 
the concert of Europe. The King of Holland, on the other hand, 
had to accept the loss of the larger part of his new kingdom. 

For some time, the balance of power has been restored in 
Europe, and guaranteed neutrality, applied to borderlands, 
appears again as one of the best means of preventing con- 
flicts. In this respect the formation of a league of neutrals, 
applying to political questions the economic entente con- 
cluded at Oslo, might render great service.* If a similar 
convention could be extended to the smaller States separating 
Germany from Russia, the risks of war would be considerably 
diminished and the responsibility of the aggressor more 
clearly defined. A Czech statesman declared the other day 
that if the Republic had “ lost her strategic frontiers, she had 
preserved her moral frontiers.” People may sneer at such 
declarations, but they contain a great deal of truth. History 
has shown that neutrality can yield invaluable results, and 
does not necessarily break the spirit of a proud nation. It 
has also shown that the advantage derived from the strongest 
strategic frontier does not compensate the disadvantage of 
internal strife. 

There is no room in these reflections for vain recriminations, 
although we should bitterly regret that the Czechs should have 
had to pay for errors for which they are only partly respon- 
sible. However, we must reluctantly return to the pre-war 
state of affairs—with its balance of power, its neutrality and 
the wisest counsels of diplomacy—and work patiently until 
a new order emerges from our present trouble. We should 
besides frankly recognise that the internal policy of a State, 
however distasteful to another, should not prevent courteous 
relations. The sixteenth century was an era of religious 
fanaticism ; the twentieth is sorely threatened with a political 
fanaticism against which all forbearance will fail unless people 
decide to associate or collaborate with others, whatever their 
views, whenever any association or collaboration is possible. 

For this purpose the help of trained experts who should 
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keep a constant watch on international difficulties seems 
essential. Mr. Chamberlain had no alternative but to act as 
he did, coming boldly into personal contact with Herr Hitler. 
But the world cannot be saved twice in such a sensational 
manner. Peace should not depend to such an extent on the 
personality of the peacemaker. While dictators remain at 
their posts, Prime Ministers are at the mercy of a political 
defeat. The new Big Four did invaluable work at Munich, 
but small committees acting in a hurry are not always so 
successful.* 

There were five powers represented in London in 1831, 
each of them by two or three representatives, and the Con- 
ference sat month after month until the Belgian question was 
settled and the trouble over. These plenipotentiaries were not 
subservient agents of their governments. Nesselrode was bold 
enough to counsel the Tzar ; Talleyrand sometimes took his 
own line, despite his instructions. The two “ blocs ” were not 
always opposed to each other; England and France dis- 
agreed on certain points; internal politics did not vitiate 
foreign politics. It is obviously impossible to return to such 
dilatory methods, but—under normal conditions—it should 
not be impracticable for the heads of States, whether totali- 
tarian or constitutionalist, to avail themselves of the services 
of a permanent committee of experts on which smaller 
nations might be represented. In case of deadlock, there 
would still be a supreme court of appeal, while in present 
circumstances any breakdown would have fatal consequences. 

Many opportunities have been lost at Versailles and since 
Versailles, and from a certain point of view we are no further 
to-day than we were in 1914. The main difference is that 
Europe has learnt by bitter experience that no lasting advan- 
tage can ever be secured by war. She knows now not only 
that “ war does not pay,” but that war treaties do not pay, 
that no permanent settlement can ever be reached by violence. 
King Albert used to say that no limitation of armaments 
could ever be attained as long as the European balance of 
power had not been restored. This paradox may prove one 


day the fruit of wisdom. . 
EmiLeE CAMMAERTS. 


* Since this article was written, General Smuts suggested, on November 6th, that a 
“ standing committee of the great powers” should be “a permanent part of the 
machinery ” of a reformed League of Nations. 
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OLAND, situated at the junction of Central and Eastern 

Europe, has an eventful history of more than a thousand 

years, in the course of which she has occupied a domi- 
nant position among the nations, suffered defeat and dis- 
memberment, and risen triumphantly to new life. But 
although her capital is only a few hours’ flight from London, 
her true character, her structure, her aims are but inade- 
quately understood in England. The key to an understanding 
of Poland’s international political situation lies in her geo- 
graphical situation, while the prevailing internal political 
currents have their foundation in the country’s history. As, 
however, Poland’s history has largely been shaped by her 
geography, her internal policy may also be said to arise from 
that factor. 

Poland, as her great sons rightly held, was at one period of 
her history “‘ the bulwark of Christianity ” of Western civil- 
isation as a whole. What the Ostmark was to the Franconia 
and, subsequently, the Germany of the Middle Ages, Poland 
was to an entire continent, stemming the tide of Mongol 
hordes and Turkish hosts that threatened to overwhelm 
Western Europe. It was no accident, but a logical historical 
development, when, in the year 1683, the Polish King John III 
relieved Vienna from the Turkish siege, thus striking a 
decisive blow in the interests of Europe. Later, when the 
Turks had been driven back, a new menace to Poland—the 
Tsarist Empire—arose on her eastern border. Poland in her 
struggle with Moscow was at first victorious, and there were 
times when Polish armies penetrated as far as Kieff, Smolensk, 
and even Moscow itself; but ultimately, in the eighteenth 
century, she was decisively defeated, though only by the 
combined forces of the gigantic Russian Empire and the then 
new Prussian militarism. 

It was a paradox of history that Prussia, a Western power, 
should have allied herself with the Muscovite to wipe “ the 
bulwark of Christianity ” off the map of Europe. The paradox 
and irony are only accentuated by the fact that at an earlier 
period a Polish ruler, Konrad Mazowiecki, had invited the 
assistance of the German knightly order in combating the 
pagan tribes of the Baltic lands. The German knights sub- 
sequently turned against Poland herself, were eventually (at 
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Polish-Lithuanian Empire, and after a period of vassalage to 
the Kings of Poland, finally recovered sufficiently to lay the 
foundations of the Prussian State. Then Prussia combined 
with despotic Russia to work for the downfall of Poland, at 
that time the democratic country of the continent, until, 
partly as a result of internecine strife in Poland herself, they 
succeeded, 

Poland has no natural frontiers in the east and west, and 
her enemies have always found it easy to invade her territory 
in these directions. She is in no better position to-day. 
This fact explains both the structure of the Polish State and 
the motives of Polish foreign policy. On her eastern border 
there is Soviet Russia ; on her western border, the militaristic, 
imperialistic Third Reich; and Poland has no chains of 
mountains and no Maginot Lines to guard her. That is 
Poland’s geo-political situation, and she must be strong and 
patriotically united, must have internal peace, if she is to 
survive and ensure her development. 

But geography is not the only mortal enemy of modern 
Poland. No less dangerous is a hereditary quality of the 
Polish people, the proneness to carry its ideals to excess, until 
they become abuses. The three dismemberments of the Polish 
Kingdom were undoubtedly due, among other things, to 
internal weakness arising from the degeneration of the ideal 
of freedom into wantonness and licence. In the old Polish 
Sejm or Parliament, which was a Parliament despite the fact 
that it was exclusively composed of the nobility, the ‘‘ No! ” 
of a single member could frustrate the will of all the rest. 
Far-sighted Polish patriots always regarded this principle of 
liberum veto as a misfortune to their country. And when 
Poland was re-born after the war, the architect of her rena- 
scence, Joseph Pilsudski, realised what Poland must be and 
do, if she was to avoid a repetition of the mistakes that had 
proved fatal to her in the past. Pilsudski was not only a 
military leader, the founder and head of the State, but also 
the educator of his people. He regarded it as his prime task 
to eradicate the harmful qualities of the Polish national 
spirit, and it must be admitted that he achieved a consider- 
able measure of success. When he carried out his coup d'état 
he was not following the example of Fascism (whose power 
and attraction were at that time far less than they are 
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to-day) ; he was actuated solely by the determination to make 
Poland strong and save her from the chaos of ill-considered 
experiment. Pilsudski was no friend of the Sejm, but not, as 
has been alleged in the democratic countries, because he was 
opposed to democratic institutions as such; what he was 
opposed to was anarchy. A nation must be educated to 
democracy and, in addition, it must have peace. Pilsudski 
wanted to educate the Polish people in that direction, and at 
the same time consolidate his country both internally and 
externally. He realised that Poland, as always throughout 
her history, was threatened from the east and west and could 
not afford internal weakness. Although in the first years of 
Poland’s independence Pilsudski himself had defeated Soviet 
Russia in the field, the menace remained, and he also knew 
that Poland’s Western neighbour could not remain impotent 
for ever. The events of the last few years have justified 
Pilsudski. There has arisen the Third Reich, which sooner or 
later is bound to yield to the Drang nach Osten again, despite 
its present preoccupation with South-Eastern Europe. 

Thus the principal aims of Polish foreign policy must be, on 
the one hand, to maintain, as far as possible, friendly relations 
with these two mighty neighbours and, on the other, to make 
Poland so strong that she shall be able to resist attack from 
whatever quarter. That was the basis of Pilsudski’s policy, 
se continues to be the guiding principle of Poland’s policy 
to-day. 

While Pilsudski lived his authority, which was not a des- 
potic but a benevolent one, was undoubtedly the only source 
of power in the State. After his death the situation changed. 
The non-Party Bloc of Co-operation, which had been formed 
by the Marshal’s followers, and which existed side by side 
with the various parties (which were not dissolved), soon 
disintegrated, and was replaced by the National Union 
Organisation. The latter has totalitarian tendencies, and 
although the various political parties are at present allowed 
a limited activity, they are not represented in Parliament. 
There is an opposition of the Right and one of the Left. The 
former is mainly represented by the National Democratic 
Party which, however, is no more democratic than the German 
National Socialist Party is Socialist. On the contrary, the 
National Democrats, and particularly their younger dissi- 
dents, the Oener, advocate a distinctly reactionary Fascism. 
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The opposition of the Left is composed of the Socialist Party 
(which has a long and honourable tradition, Pilsudski himself 
having belonged to it at one time), and the People’s Party. 
The latter, once very powerful among the Polish peasantry, 
has lost a great deal of its influence, as evidenced by the 
recent General Election. Its call to abstain from voting 
(which was also made by the other opposition parties) was 
only obeyed by a comparatively small percentage of the 
population, though this may to some extent have been due to 
the fact that, shortly before the election, the Government 
scored a great success by re-uniting the Teschen territory 
with Poland. Thus the present Sejm, although almost entirely 
composed of Government followers, with only a few repre- 
sentatives of national minorities, certainly corresponds more 
closely to the actual state of political opinion than its pre- 
decessor, which was elected by a considerably lower poll. 
Whether the present Sejm will introduce a new, democratic 
system of franchise, which is supposed to be its prime task, 
and which lies at the core of the political struggle in Poland, 
remains to be seen. 

Apart from this struggle for democratic rule, the minority 
question is one of the most important of Poland’s present 
problems. Poland has several large minority groups within 
her borders. The most important and numerically strongest 
are the Ukrainians who inhabit what was formerly Eastern 
Galicia, and Wolhynia. Now possession of Eastern Galicia is 
an historical and geo-political necessity to Poland ; historical, 
because most of the cities in this territory (e.g. Lwow) are 
mainly Polish not only as regards population, but also as 
regards tradition and culture, despite the presence of strong 
Jewish and Ukrainian minorities among their inhabitants ; 
and geo-political, because Poland, with unprotected frontiers 
in the east and west, cannot renounce the natural rampart 
represented by the Carpathians in the south. Incidentally it 
should be borne in mind that the real Ukrainian problem lies 
in the Dnjepr-Ukraina which to-day forms part of the Soviet 
Union. That is where the destiny of the Ukrainian people 
will be decided, and not in Eastern Galicia, let alone Karpatho- 
Ruthenia, which is endeavouring—with the aid of German 
Nazism, remarkably enough—to become a sort of Ukrainian 
Piedmont. 

The White Russian minority can safely be left out of 
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account, for the White Russians gravitate so strongly towards 
Polish culture that sooner or later they will cease to repre- 
sent a minority problem. Poland has comparatively few 
Lithuanians—fewer than the Polish minority in Lithuania. 
It is perhaps not generally known in Western Europe that 
Wilno is a thoroughly Polish city, though it was once the 
capital of the Grand-Duchy of Lithuania ; but that was at a 
time when the Grand-Duchy was very closely linked with 
Poland. 

The Germans, inhabiting the western provinces of Poland, 
constitute a comparatively large minority but, in contrast 
with the Sudeten territory, there are here no compact masses 
of Germans. They form a relatively small island in a sea of 
purely Polish-speaking areas. Also it should be borne in mind 
that the German minority inhabits provinces which have 
always been Polish, the infiltration of Germans having been 
carried out, often by brutal methods, in pursuance of the 
Drang nach Osten. This applies not only to the Posen area 
and Polish Upper Silesia, but also to the famous Corridor 
separating East Prussia from the rest of Germany. It is prob- 
ably the universal impression that the Corridor is really 
German, and was only ceded to Poland under the Treaty of 
Versailles in order to give the new country access to the Baltic 
Sea. But that is not true. This territory was Polish before 
the war, as proved by the fact that its inhabitants sent 
Polish deputies to the German Reichstag at every election. 
At the same time, it should be remembered that present-day 
Germany also has a large Polish minority (more than a million) 
which would be glad to receive the same treatment as is 
accorded to the German minority in Poland. Nevertheless, 
during the last few years Nazi propaganda has made con- 
siderable progress among the German population of Poland. 
It would be a mistake, however, to assume that if a Polish 
Henlein arose he would have as easy a task as the Czech 
Henlein, for apart from the fact, already referred to, that the 
Germans of Poland are comparatively scattered, the military 
resources of the country are far greater than were those of 
Czechoslovakia. 

The problem of the vast Jewish minority, numbering nearly 
three and a half million people, is truly tragic. While Pilsudski 
was living anti-Semitism could make no headway in Poland ; 
it was held in check by the respect for his authority. After 
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his death, however, the anti-Jewish elements began to gain 
ground, and succeeded in penetrating into individual groups 
in the Government camp, in addition to having at their 
disposal the National Democratic Party whose entire pro- 
gramme pivots round the Jewish question. Also, the raising 
of race hatred to 'a main plank of government policy in the 
Third Reich could not fail to influence developments in 
Poland. The fact that, despite all this, there are large political 
groups and many prominent personalities in Poland who have 
not allowed themselves to be infected with anti-Semitism, 
arises from the old Polish tradition in which differences of race 
and religion did not exist, but which is now unfortunately 
placed on the defensive. However, there is reason to hope 
that the ideals of humanity and brotherhood proclaimed by 
the great Polish poets will prevail again at some future time. 
At present the problem of the Polish Jews is truly unhappy. 
In the mass they are paupers; they are being steadily driven 
out of all the trades and professions in which they have taken 
root, such as commerce, industry, and the liberal professions, 
but mainly the retail trades and crafts, and their only hope is 
emigration. But the question of emigration to-day is more 
difficult than ever before. Every country, including the over- 
seas colonial territories, has strict regulations in this connec- 
tion which make mass emigration impossible. The situation 
of the Jews of the Third Reich is so intolerable that it demands 
an immediate solution of the emigration problem; but the 
needs of Polish Jewry are no less urgent. To-day it would 
still be possible to organise their emigration in friendly col- 
laboration with the Polish Government, and this possibility 
ought to be exploited. There is, in the first place, Palestine, 
where the Jews, despite terrific difficulties, have in two 
decades accomplished wonders, and which still has a very 
considerable absorptive capacity. But there are other over- 
seas territories which could absorb large numbers of Polish 
Jews, and there is no doubt whatever that the governments 
and peoples of these countries could only benefit from large- 
scale Jewish immigration. 

The picture of modern Poland would not be complete 
without an outline of her foreign policy, the main principles 
of which have already been referred to. Poland’s endeavour 
to maintain friendly relations with her neighbours has been 
completely realised as far as the Baltic States—Lettland, 
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Esthonia and Finnland—are concerned. The relations of 
Poland with Lithuania, following a period of tension, im- 
proved very considerably after the crisis of March 1938. As 
to Poland’s relations with Czechoslovakia, much will depend 
on the final settlement of the Karpatho-Ruthenian question. 
Poland maintains the attitude that a Polish-Hungarian 
frontier is a necessity, and advocates the transfer of Ruthenia 
to Hungary. With regard to her Western neighbour, Poland 
has proved by her non-aggression pact with Germany, con- 
cluded long before that country’s rearmament, that she desires 
peace. The recent renewal and confirmation of a similar pact 
with Soviet Russia (in November 1938) must convince all 
who thought that Poland had attached herself to Hitler’s 
chariot that the sole aim of Polish foreign policy is to preserve 
peace and her own independence. It should also be remem- 
bered that the Franco-Polish Agreement, as well as the 
Roumanian-Polish Alliance, is still in existence, and, further, 
that democratic England and America are held in friendly 
esteem in Poland. 
That, in brief, is the position of Poland to-day. 
S. Wo tr. 


THE FUTURE OF TECHNICAL SCIENCE. 


HAT will future technical development bring? 

More machines with registering and controlling 

apparatus, compelling men to continuous work and 
making of them mere automata? More motor-cars crowding 
streets and rendering them dangerous, thus defeating their 
own end, swiftness, by their ever-increasing numbers? 
More aeroplanes and inventions causing greater restlessness, 
hurry and noise, vitiated air, much danger to life, over- 
production, unemployment, increased taxation, danger of 
war? To-day we suffer terribly from the mechanisation of 
life and the loss of higher values. Even industry itself 
struggles against the overflow of new inventions and improve- 
ments, because the speed of change and rebuilding—from 
a business point of view—can no longer be borne. Many 
already speak of “the error of the machine” and would 
like to discover a way back to individual craftsmanship and 
works of art, to the days of our forefathers: the creeds of 
childhood, fairy-tales, romance and mysticism—a return to 
the magical and heroic world. Yet the future may bring even 
more destructive technical miracles and monster machines. 
Posterity may be abandoned to overwhelming mechanisation 
and technique, the terror of which will suppress all indi- 
viduality and genius and the spirit of humanity. If the 
present development continues, the human race will become 
mere machine slaves, leading to the ruin of civilisation. 

The fault lies with man himself and not with the machine. 
It is the outcome of profit-seeking which misuses power to 
produce and over-produce. Curiously unbusinesslike in its 
results, it has destroyed the economy of life and thus the 
happiness of mankind. Without the stupendous means of 
a mechanised technique, development would never have 
advanced as it has done, but each gift out of this Pandora’s 
box has brought many similar ones in its train. The inven- 
tion of gunpowder led to machine-guns, shrapnel, bombs, 
mines, torpedoes, poison gas. Not only has war become 
more sanguinary and destructive, but the whole struggle for 
existence and the strife of business have grown hard and 
exhausting. To suggest the destruction of machines and 
apparatus would be nonsense. The partial restriction by law 
of their free use has been attempted, but was unsatisfactory 
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as it was felt to be an arbitrary measure implying loss of 
liberty. And the question whether a more highly organised 
use of mechanistic technique might gradually bring back 
perfect harmony must be answered in the negative ; this also 
includes the realms of psychology, sociology, law and eco- 
nomics. For the conditions due to the growth and expansion 
of life are not abolished by moralising, legislation or organisa- 
tion. The only solution lies in fresh achievements in the 
realms of technique. Neither leagues for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals nor legal measures could save poor horses 
the excessive exertion of dragging heavy loads uphill. The 
tractor alone accomplished this. When road conditions are 
better and prices lower, it will be found more economical and 
rational to use this machine than the work of a beast of bur- 
den. This merely shows that the present inhuman technique 
of the machine, with its hopelessly entangled civilisation, can 
be effectually overcome only by perfecting that very technique 
in the future. 

In our endeavour to create a new synthesis let us first 
take the standpoint of the philosopher and then that of the 
man of action. We must face the fact that the failure of our 
civilisation of technique and technical culture lies in an error 
of principle. We do not understand how to tap the reservoirs 
of power so lavishly given us by nature. We do not know 
how to make use of the elementary powers of space with its 
fields of energy, the rays of the sun, the free energies of the 
earth itself, the power of the atom. Rather we burn coal, 
oil, etc., and, by destroying much, produce our own petty 
sources of power. We tolerate defectiveness and waste pro- 
ducts. We are forced to dig our means of energy laboriously 
from the bowels of the earth, transporting them over great 
distances and cleaning the waste products by intricate pro- 
cesses, finally obtaining only a fraction of energy inherent in 
the raw materials thus liberated. 

For instance, heat is produced by means of chemical 
processes, mechanical friction, compression, impacts, the 
compensatory action of electrical tension and the change of 
magnetic poles when overcoming the resistance of material 
conductors for these two streams of subtle energy. Even the 
sun’s rays were only made real as the accompaniment of the 
processes of absorption of waves of rays in matter. But it 
will soon be possible to produce specific motions in the 
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molecular structure of certain classes of bodies as the most suit- 
able resorbents and corpuscular motor transformers, so that 
friction of an otherwise immeasurably fine movement actually 
represents heat. It may then be possible to produce heat as 
the sole effect and aim, not merely as a by-product ; just as 
it will be possible, under slightly different conditions, by the 
aid of delicate transformers and further corpuscular motor 
elements, to produce electrical and other energy. This will 
then be a pure production of power, which so far has only 
occurred in chemical matter or in pure bacteriological cul- 
tures. Numerous workers in different branches of physics, 
electricity, chemistry, astronomy and astro-physics are busy 
to-day, sometimes perhaps without realising the great purpose 
to which their several labours tend, paving the way for a 
coming science of liberating and ennobling technique. 
Science of old never visualised such an aim, namely the 
construction of a body that will under certain conditions 
develop heat without consuming itself or requiring the 
artificial addition of energy. It was the knowledge of radio- 
active substances that showed how nature is capable of 
bringing forth heat as well as rays of several kinds, without 
oxidisation or any kind of chemical affinities or disintegra- 
tions, without any processes of mechanical pressure, shock, 
friction, or compression, and without the aid of any specially 
visible electric or radiated outside energy. At the same time 
decomposition and consumption of material occurred on 
account of the destruction of the atom; though this hap- 
pened very slowly. Natural and artificial permanent mag- 
nets, however, perform such a function in defeating the 
constantly active “ pull” of gravity, without consuming 
themselves or weakening their power. The order of magni- 
tude of the magnetic “ pull” is, of course, infinitesimally 
small compared with the energy liberated by the disintegra- 
tions of the atom, when the same measure is applied to both. 
The writer informed the discoverer of radium, more than 
thirty years ago, that in his opinion these two phenomena, 
however much they may differ, fall into line under a certain 
aspect, because their display of power is fed from the same 
source of cosmic energy, even though the first shows a 
dynamic and the second apparently only a static effect of 
the physical actions of the ether. Magnets can absorb cer- 
tain forms of etheric pressure, tension and movement on 
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account of their peculiar molecular structure. Radio-active 
substances can do the same owing to their peculiar atomic 
structure. Both can transform these power streams into 
another form of energy peculiar to themselves. Mme Curie 
replied affirmatively at first and maintained this opinion for 
a time. Subsequently she considered that the theory of 
disintegration was sufficient explanation of the radio-active 
phenomena that interested her, leaving the force of the 
permanent magnet and certain other phenomena as beyond 
her scope. I found the theory of disintegration illuminating. 
I believed the cause of the disintegration of radio-active atoms 
to be due to the tremendous collision and pressure of funda- 
mental cosmic energy, to which the labile inner dynamics of 
radio-active substances were more exposed, and to which 
they could offer less resistance than inactive substances. To 
retard the tidal flow of fundamental cosmic energy would 
make radio-active substances inactive during their isolation. 
The sensitising of suitable matter other than radio-active 
must make it sensitive to the pressure and collision of general 
cosmic motion—it would become radio-active for the time 
being. A number of experiments have proved the truth of 
this claim. 

The foundation has now been laid for the future technical 
science of subtle matter and power. This is based on the dis- 
covery of general motion and the universal pressure of space 
as fundamental elementary forces of the universe and on 
several new possibilities of utilising them technically. The 
space of the universe is not a dead empty nothingness, as it 
appeared to astronomers of old. They felt afraid when they 
contemplated the sparsity of the stars—about one glowing pin- 
point every sixty-three kilometres, if the diameter of the sun 
be placed in proper ratio of size, for comparison’s sake, to 
the distances between them. Yet this space is full of mani- 
fold activity, rushing motion, and mysterious fields of energy 
other than those of an electric or magnetic nature. This is 
quite apart from the numerous rays of countless stars and 
from the variations and combinatory possibilities of their 
power of gravitation. If we consider this, we see that the 
apparent void is full to bursting with energy, that force is 
the nature of space. 

The revolutions of the earth and other stars show the power 
of this fundamental motion. The revolutions of the planets 
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around suns and of many twin stars about each other—in the 
case of the earth, about thirty kilometres per second—show 
the analogous motion at twenty kilometres per second of the 
whole of our solar system in the direction of the star Vega. 
Finally, the motion at 300 kilometres per second of our entire 
galactic system, in its form of a lens, that we call the Milky 
Way, towards the star Capella. The whole immeasurable 
universe with its countless systems of worlds, nebular stars 
and streams of heavenly bodies, is subject to this immense 
urge of expansion, the discovery of which made such an 
impression on the astronomers that the world was compared 
to an exploding grenade. Very few of us realise that a 
second principle of astral mechanics has been determined, 
compelling the Kant-Laplace theory to be modified out of 
recognition, Gravitation, raised to the position of an absolute 
monarch by Newton, has had to accept a deeper and more 
mysterious aspect of the universe as co-regent, starting to 
unveil the dynamics of so-called empty space. 

Behind both the principles of astral mechanics, gravita- 
tion and cosmic expansion, lies hidden the fundamental 
origin of all power and life in the world, the greatest as well 
as the smallest, the very origin of the world. The same 
breathing spirit, the same primeval motion, holds in action 
the solar systems and the islands of worlds as well as the 
atomic planetaries and their constituents and complexes. 

In addition to the inconceivably great motion there is 
everywhere in the cosmos as well as in the smallest spot of 
our earth, in the depths of the oceans, below the piles of the 
mountains, the terrible pressure of space. Against this 
pressure the gyratory dynamics of the whirling atoms and 
their constituents, driven by the breath of universal motion, 
seem barely capable of maintaining their inherent neutral 
vacuole, although it is just this general pressure of space that 
achieves the cohesion of the sub-atomic planetary worlds, 
the hidden cause of cohesion and, probing deeper still, of 
gravitation. (e72 ; 

Man has been placed in the midst of this inexhaustible 
ocean of power, of the energy of space. Wherever he may be, 
as long as the earth and the heavenly bodies remain in their 
courses, he need never have produced light, heat, electricity, 
etc., by the indirect means of combustion. Motions of mole- 
cules, atoms, electrons, etc. (heat, influence of chemical 
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processes, light, electricity, rays, etc.), and also the motions 
of masses can be acquired from these pressing and streaming 
motions, currents and fields of tension of the powers of 
space. 

The energies of ether waves, such as light, rays of heat, 
electric waves, and all kinds of rays of the universal spectrum 
of all wave-lengths regarded to-day as omnipotent, are 
merely secondary manifestations, the products of obstruc- 
tions and tensions, deflected rays and accompanying aspects 
of the actual process of power, comparable to water into 
which a large meteor has fallen, of whose immense force the 
wavelets are the merest fraction. Original, initial and per- 
petual cosmic motion and universal general pressure of space 
are fairly equally balanced in most types of atoms. In the 
case of the structure of many sensitive and active types of 
matter this balance is labile; in the case of radio-active 
matter it is disturbed, the “ dis ” predominates, the expansion 
manifests itself as disintegration of atoms combined with the 
production of rays. In the structure of the magnetophoric 
groups of atoms the “con” predominates. This produces 
a movement towards the pole zones, due to a centrifugal 
rotating movement away from the neutral zone of indiffer- 
ence. These pole zones can be regarded as focal points for 
suction, etheric movements caused by a rotating movement 
around the neutral zone, which in reality is very active, like 
a centrifuge built up of whirling particles driven like windmills 
by etheric streams because of their suitable configuration. 

Such fields are, so to speak, patterns made by the streams, 
dependent to a certain extent on the nozzle-shaped jets and 
the order and configuration of the structure-forming particles 
in question. This became apparent to me through micro- 
photographic X-ray pictures of Heusler’s and other non- 
ferric strongly magnetic alloys, and through a long study 
of numerous other phenomena. The description of the fol- 
lowing experiment will prove that similar effects may be 
produced by analogous structural sequence and arrange- 
ment of microscopic particles. ‘‘ A test-tube was filled with 
soft iron powder and placed in a strongly magnetic coil, 
where an armature was formed as long as the current sur- 
rounded it. As soon as the current was cut off, or the tube 
taken out of the coil, the iron was once more non-magnetic, 
as only some kinds of steel and certain other alloys can become 
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permanently magnetic. I now added molten ceresin in which 
the small parts of the soft iron were freely movable. After 
they had been arranged through the field of power of the 
magnetic coil I allowed the substance to cool, whilst aug- 
menting the field of power, upon which the armature of soft 
iron thus formed remained strongly magnetic, even after 
cutting off the current, and, being taken out of the apparatus, 
functioned as a permanent magnet for a considerable time. 
Chemically pure iron in the form of a saturated solution in 
quicksilver shows the same effect much better when it is 
frozen after being magnetised. There are permanent magnets 
that have borne a multiple of their own weight for more 
than 200 years, e.g. in the University of Innsbruck; this 
caused me to doubt the usual explanations of permanent 
magnets, and incited me to search for further sources of 
additional energy.” 

The experiment was merely a first attempt, which required 
subsequent constructive work during many years. Chromo- 
phoric, fluorophoric and luminophoric (capable of lumi- 
nescence) atom groups, and various optically active bodies, 
pointed to other ways of approaching the goal. The magnetic 
susceptibility of many crystals, and the electro-magnetic 
rotation of the plane of polarisation demonstrate the possi- 
bility of changing the structure of matter to such an extent 
as to make it sensitive to the influence of certain radiating 
and other forms of energy, and then to cancel this sensitive- 
ness so that certain etheric power can, so to speak, be switched 
on and off. Some other forms of matter showed, in some parts 
of their structure, so high a mobility and individual velocity 
that a very slight impetus or additional incitement sufficed 
to prove their internal dynamics to be luminescent below 
the level of light waves. A combination of these and many 
other facts revealed to me several new directives for whole 
series of highly interesting and instructive experiments which 
have not yet been brought to a conclusion, but have clearly 
proved the fruitfulness of this kind of investigation. More- 
over, numerous new physical effects have been found, which 
would appear to be perfectly suitable as bases for a future 
molecular, atomic and space-power technique. = 

Importance should be given to the artificial constitution of 
quite new kinds of crystal substances as well as of certain 
glass sets ; for the organs of vital importance of the new kinds 
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of generators and transformers that are to serve for the 
transformation of cosmic motion for technical use will be 
made of this matter armed with special metals. Various 
kinds of absorbers, suckers, collectors, conductors, isolators, 
condensors, concentrators, commutors, interruptors, reduc- 
tors, filters, refractors, polarisers, analysers, radiators, etc., 
will be required, and at the same time apparatus for addi- 
tional irritation, sensitisation and activation of the various 
parts, so as to make them serve their several purposes. 
What can and will this new-born technique bring? Its 
coming has been prepared to a great extent in secret. First, 
it will free us from the terrible fear of wars for the possession 
of oil and other fuel. Secondly, the end of the principle of 
centralisation—so tyrannically predominant to-day—and a 
healthy decentralisation ; the independence of small under- 
takings, and a new lease of life for home industries. The 
power generator, fed by the energy of space without cost, 
will need next to no service and repairs, as the inner mole- 
cular and inner atomistic processes of rotation, oscillation 
and balance of pressure are not subject to any mechanical 
wear and tear, need no lubricating, and, above all, no fuel. 
The owner—and in future that will be the head of a family, 
or householder—will be enabled to place it in his motor-car 
or aeroplane, or use it at home to produce light, heat or power, 
as the manifold source of power and heat in a workshop or 
factory ; that is to say, in the workroom of the family itself. 
Concerning the production of fresh vegetables, salads, fruit, 
etc., he can make himself absolutely independent of the 
markets and all suppliers ; for the energy of one generator 
will suffice to heat a small green-house, the flower beds and 
the ground itself, and to treat the plants extensively with 
rays. Every family will produce all the vegetable foods it 
requires with little work. In a very small space there will be 
quick and frequent harvests bearing marvellous crops. The 
family will live an almost separate, independent, economic 
unit, feeding without having to rely on industry and supplies. 
If out of work, a man will only lose his additional earned 
income, for his own plot of land will keep him alive. Man 
will no longer be the slave of machinery, doomed to per- 
petual writing and reckoning, neither will there be need for 
employee or worker. Man will not only—like his ancestors— 
regain his natural affinity with the soil, but he will also 
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become acquainted with the universe and its cosmic powers ; 
- with the inherent powers of matter and the laws that govern 
both. 

_ From his own plot of earth that will make him free and 
independent, he will escape, whenever he wishes, in his small 
and swift car, or plane, to visit any part of the earth and 
return home with the rapidity of a wizard. A trip from Lon- 
don to New York, Chicago, San Francisco or to Colombo, 
Bombay, Calcutta, to Kenya or the Cape, to any part of our 
globe, will take barely as many hours as our present aero- 
planes require days. Not only will there be air-traffic but 
houses—built from entirely other materials than those used 
to-day—will fly; for gravity will have been conquered and 
physical levitation attained. Air screws will only be needed 
for purposes of ventilation, not as propellers. 

The vehicle of levitation of the future creates differentiated 
spheres of power around itself, which react on their sur- 
roundings like a floating top does with whirling streams of 
water. It creates, moreover, attractions ahead and repulsions 
(without rocket-backfiring) to the rear.. A sucking pole 
“ Sog ” ahead, stowing of pressure behind, surrounded by an 
unassailable and impenetrable whirling gyration, the space- 
ship of the future will be free to choose its own path, even to 
the stars, travel with the speed of lightning, without danger 
or noise, without machinery, simply, safely and naturally. 

The sciences of chemistry, metallurgy, pharmacology, 
biology and medicine, etc., will also be developed and brought 
to a similar state of perfection by the application of an 
analogous principle. This must affect science and human 
culture as a whole, resulting in a new civilisation. 

When may all this come to pass? The last masterpiece of 
the future technique of space and power will be some time in 
coming; but it most certainly will come, as soon as it will 
be a blessing and not a curse to mankind, as the evolution 
of the motorised kite from the sport and travelling plane to 
the bomber has unfortunately become. Incredible though 
this seems, the accelerated development of the numerous 
marvels and blessings of the future technique of space-power 
will cost a mere fraction of the present methods used by the 
sinister and gigantic military states of to-day. And the 
catastrophic destruction of the mechanistic machine age 1s 
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BIRDS OF THE WILDERNESS. 


ANY birds which winter in the south of the British Isles 
select higher altitudes than our shores can offer for their 
breeding-places, while others which forsake us when the 
September nights are lengthening in search of summer con- 
ditions elsewhere confine themselves during their stay in Great 
Britain to the most barren parts of the country, thus rearing 
their young under conditions which, compared with their 
haunts during the remainder of the year, can only be regarded 
as winter-like. It is worthy of remark that all birds which 
migrate seek colder rather than warmer conditions in which 
to breed, although one might have expected the reverse to be 
the case, particularly if one draws the inevitable comparison 
with plant life in which the fertile period invariably corre- 
sponds with higher temperatures. The spring movement 
which coincides with the mating impulse is consistently 
northwards ; the autumnal drift, when mating is over for 
the year, southwards. And from this, as the question inevi- 
tably becomes more involved, some interesting points arise. 
Circumstances upon the whole seem to suggest that migra- 
tion from southern lands in spring, contrary to the purely 
conventional view, is to avoid excessive heat—according to 
the standard of the bird—even more than the southern 
autumnal trend proceeds from a desire to escape from the 
rigours of the advancing winter. It is possible that many 
birds would experience difficulty in rearing their young under 
extremely hot conditions. The distress of the nestlings at such 
times is frequently apparent even in our temperate climate. 
One may observe the condition of young birds such as spotted 
flycatchers, swallows, or any that nest in airless places, and 
it is not difficult to believe that in a really high temperature 
many would perish. Everything would, of course, depend 
upon the precise degree of heat or cold that each species is 
capable of withstanding, the standard of the tropical bird 
naturally differing from that of an Arctic animal, even as the 
temperature in which an Oriental delights might conceivably 
prostrate an Englishman, and in this respect, among birds 
even as in human life, one encounters the same curious dis- 
position towards extremes. Thus the snow bunting who for 
the most part regards this island as too far below the Arctic 
Circle to be worthy of consideration as a breeding-ground is 
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not averse to sunbathing in the Mediterranean countries 
during the remainder of the year. The latest flights of 
wheatears—presumably the most extensive globe-trotters 
of their race—are said to continue the northward movement 
to its extreme limits, while that curious little bird, the whin- 
chat, another northerner who in this country only nests upon 
high barren ground, does not find Africa too warm a retreat 
when family duties are accomplished. 

In view of the essential part that migration plays in 
natural distribution, and taking its obvious practical advan- 
tages into account, one can only wonder that the movement 
is not universal among birds. It is, of course, far more general 
than was realised within comparatively recent years. Many 
species are semi-migratory, changing their habitat without 
actually crossing the sea, while in others the tendency is 
incompletely developed, being evinced only in certain strains. 
This limitation of the instinct, indeed, constitutes its most 
curious feature. During severe winters one has known birds 
such as redwings perish in considerable numbers from cold 
or starvation, when the obvious solution of their difficulties 
lay in continuing their southward journey. Our own resident 
song-thrush provides an apt example of many species which 
are not really adapted by habit to survive even a hard 
English winter, and it seems unaccountable that while the 
redwing and fieldfare are migratory, the song-thrush, so 
closely akin, should lack a corresponding disposition. 

The respective habits of the whinchat and stonechat 
present a similar problem. During summer the requirements 
of the two species are identical, also their behaviour when 
they occupy common ground, yet it is the apparently hardier 
whinchat, the confirmed mountaineer, that invariably 
migrates. This seems to suggest that the winter movement 
is a matter of food rather than climate, the upland or mountain 
bird caring only for the fare that can be procured upon 
high altitudes, and when this is no longer obtainable on the 
British hills it seeks the more southern heights where berries 
and insects still abound. 

The whinchat is one of those birds which, owing to its 
retiring habits, is frequently overlooked, and upon this 
account is probably more widely distributed than has as yet 
been discovered. Its nest, if possible, is even more deftly 
concealed than that of the stonechat, and is harder to find 
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because the parent birds, being less bold than their relatives, 
do not proclaim its vicinity in so aggressive a manner. Apart 
from this, the attractive little bird possesses all the engaging 
qualities of the stonechat and would provide a welcome 
addition to the avifauna of our commons were it more 
generally represented. The young birds are always more in 
evidence than the adults, which latter possess the knack of 
effacing themselves so completely after the nestlings take 
wing that it seems probable that a great many migrate before 
the young are ready to accompany them. 

Of the true moorland birds one could not select a more 
interesting or outstanding example than that of the ring- 
ouzel, in whose history most of the puzzling points in connec- 
tion with distribution and migration are illustrated. In this 
species one finds a bird which, while adhering resolutely to 
the moors and hills, differs little structurally or in its general 
manner of living from the ubiquitous blackbird. There is no 
apparent reason why either bird should not thrive in the 
habitat which it surrenders so exclusively to the other; no 
satisfactory cause for the respective scarcity or abundance of 
the two species concerned, or for the migratory or resident 
habits which each again observes so rigorously. 

Apart from the problematical side of its history, however— 
questions which might be applied in varying degrees to a 
great many migrants—the ring-ouzel is one of those birds to 
whom a special interest has always been attached ever since 
the days when their passage through the New Forest in spring 
and autumn first attracted the attention of Gilbert White. 
At that period when ornithology was comparatively in its 
infancy, even the breeding range of this species- remained 
something of a mystery, and although the bird is no longer 
a stranger to the naturalist, to most people he is still, perhaps, 
sufficiently unfamiliar a figure to justify a closer study of his 
many attractive ways. 

Spring climbs the high moorland with tardy feet, but soon 
or late tempestuous March introduces a day when the sun 
shines from cloudless blue, and it is then that the cock ring- 
ouzel in the pride of full dress suit and golden bill sings his 
wild love song above the pool where the little trout are 
rising. In southern England the ring-ouzel’s range is mainly 
confined to Dartmoor and Exmoor, where it nests regularly, 
though seldom below the 1,000-foot level. Its arrival roughly 
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coincides with that of the curlew, its clear far-sounding whistle 
being one of the first indications of spring’s return to the 
uplands. Perched upon some outstanding boulder, his white 
cravat agleam in the clear sunlight, he presents a conspicuous 
figure that can scarcely fail to attract notice, and his bold 
voice is usually the first to challenge any human intruder into 
the rocky valley which he quickly appropriates as his own. 

An effective stroke of natural artistry is that white adorn- 
ment which, like a touch of winter’s brush, proclaims the 
ring-ouzel’s identity. One might imagine that the Snow-King, 
while reluctantly yielding sovereignty over these lone, cold 
heights for a brief period, in withdrawing had placed his 
brand upon the creatures which inhabit his domain, even as 
the coin of a realm must display the head of its ruler. Apart 
from fantasy, however, more than a hint of the austere is 
inseparable from the ring-ouzel’s personality, and one cannot 
but wonder that a bird so sturdy and courageous should find 
it necessary to forsake our shores when the wintry conditions 
which fail to appal him upon the March moorlands are 
resolutely faced throughout the year by the less hardy 
members of his order. 

Whether the rule is general or otherwise, it certainly seems 
to be a matter of food rather than climate which induces the 
ring-ouzel to migrate. He arrives when the insect life of the 
hills, dormant through the long cold months, creeps forth for 
its first tentative survey, when frogs are spawning and vipers 
emerge from the rocks. Later, when sated with the grub diet 
so lavishly provided, he fattens upon the purple harvest 
ripening among the tumbled rocks and beside the hill streams 
where his brood is reared. He inherits all the blackbird’s 
passion for fruit, and where the whortleberries are most 
luscious there the ring-ouzel will always be found, selecting 
the pick of the wild crop with a connoisseur’s skill, and 
feeding upon little else as long as this abundant store is 
available. Whortleberries, indeed, seem more essential to 
him than water, and probably upon this account his nest is 
sometimes built high upon a bleak ridge, far from a stream 
but surrounded by his favourite plant which ensures a liberal 
provision for the young. This, of course, applies particularly 
to the second brood which appears about whortleberry time, 
the nursery site being frequently chosen at a much higher 
altitude than that of the first venture. 
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It is not an easy nest to find, since the bird, suspicious for 
all his boldness, is almost as wary as his neighbour the stone- 
chat, and gives the observer little assistance. When conscious 
of espionage, the male bird holds aloof, or disports himself 
upon the rocks at a discreet distance with a creditable 
assumption of indifference. The hen, however, 1s a close 
sitter, never running but flying straight off her eggs when 
directly approached, the clatter of angry protest with which 
she takes wing usually betraying the secret otherwise so 
skilfully guarded. Few moorland nests are more attractive. 
Always picturesque in setting, the structure suggests the 
character of the bird, bold, neat, and vested with an atmo- 
sphere of unconquerable wildness entirely foreign to the 
homely and somewhat untidy nest of the blackbird. It may 
be placed deep in heather or among the roots of dwarf gorse, 
more frequently with a rock foundation embedded in moss or 
silver lichen with which its perfect green contour and lining 
of fine grasses provides a pleasing contrast. Sometimes it 
overlooks the fretful course of a mountain brook a few feet 
below ; at others, a desolate expanse of grass over which bog- 
cotton waves and snipe are drumming, and I have found it 
near the summit of a raven-haunted peak commanding a wide 
vista of moorland, rock and stream, with ever-changing cloud- 
shadow and mist effects upon which the brooding bird might 
ruminate as each slow day rolled by. Such being the scenes 
upon which the bright inquisitive eyes of the young ring- 
ouzels first open, it is not surprising that the free moorland 
spirit should be the bird’s inheritance, or that something of 
the hill torrent’s austere music should have crept into his song, 
imparting a hint almost of harshness to his softest notes. 

The cock ring-ouzel conforms to the curious habit—more 
common among birds than is generally supposed—of convey- 
ing green material to the nest long after the eggs have been 
laid. I have watched shags assiduously collecting grass for 
this purpose, and once saw a herring gull deposit a liberal 
beak-load upon the back of his brooding mate. There can be 
little doubt that the odd proceeding is prompted by a pro- 
longation of the building instinct. In other words, it provides 
an emotional outlet. The feathered householder, wearied of © 
or puzzled by his lady’s inaction while incubating, and 
anxious to forward proceedings, continues his efforts long 
after the necessity has passed, and like many well-intentioned 
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males where domestic matters are concerned, becomes a 
nuisance rather than otherwise. 

__ In this connection I recently witnessed a somewhat peculiar 
incident. When entering a Dartmoor ravine in which a pair 
of ring-ouzels had been located, I was greeted by excited 
outcry and the most unexpected appearance of the two birds 
in vociferous attendance upon a buzzard. The unusual 
procession swept down the coombe at whirling speed, the 
cries being quickly lost in the distance, and while awaiting 
the return of the ouzels who were obviously chasing the wide- 
winged bandit away from their domain, we happened to notice 
the disturbed appearance of an abandoned carrion crow’s 
nest in a lone mountain ash near by. The wool “ mattress ” 
had obviously been stirred up, and investigation disclosed 
that the hollow of the nest had been re-lined with green 
willow, so freshly gathered from an adjacent bush that the 
leaves, always quick to wilt, were still unaffected by the hot 
June sunshine. It seemed more than probable that the 
buzzard, a famous exponent of this queer “ adornment,” 
had been indulging his predilection in the vacated structure 
of the crow. 

Like most migratory birds, the ring-ouzel returns annually 
to a prescribed nesting-site from which it is only driven by 
some material change in the character of the locality, such 
as the burning of the herbage which provided food or cover. 
A certain coombe or ravine, once selected, remains the 
property of the pair that appropriates it for a period of years 
—probably as long as the partnership survives—and one 
rarely finds two pairs established in the same neighbourhood. 
Although tolerably prolific, being much the same as the 
blackbird in this respect, the stock never seems to increase. 
Rather, the tendency is to decline, and the present season of 
1938 has been marked by a notable decrease, at least upon 
Dartmoor, and it is to be feared that the excessive burning 
of the heather which took place early in the year, induced 
by the abnormally dry conditions, will have a further adverse 
effect upon the status of the birds. 

The latter circumstance is most regrettable, since, owing 
to their distinctive character, few birds provide a more 
attractive or outstanding feature of the summer and autumn 
moorlands. They display themselves to the best advantage 
when the young first leave the nest, the open character of 
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the country making it possible to observe their doings just 
at the interesting time when woodland species usually take 
advantage of dense green foliage to conceal their family 
story. The picture which they present is eminently typical 
of avian life and character. In bringing up the brood both 
parents assist to some extent, but as usual the lion’s share of 
the actual work falls upon the mother bird. Now and again 
the male brings a contribution which he delivers ostenta- 
tiously, and is so proud of the achievement that he retires 
forthwith to an adjacent rock or prominent bush, from which 
he proclaims his merits and magnificence in the high-sounding 
whistle which is not unlike the opening notes of the skylark’s 
song upon a louder scale. There he remains for perhaps an 
hour, bursting with self-satisfaction and doubtless flattering 
himself that he is intimidating some imaginary lurking 
enemy, while his wife, quiet and efficient in true feminine 
style, continues to fill the hungry little mouths dependent 
upon their joint efforts, coming and going almost without 
rest, except when she joins her splendid and probably much 
admired mate for a minute or two upon his platform, but 
whether to express appreciation of his fine appearance and 
musical abilities or to suggest that he might help a little with 
the real work does not transpire. The only note she ever 
utters is a harsh chatter which may be heard from either bird 
at moments of alarm. This at a distance, since it differs only 
in volume, is scarcely distinguishable from the famous 
metallic challenge of the stonechat, and is also practically 
identical with the alarm call of the wheatear, except that the 
latter bird occasionally punctuates his protests with an 
intermittent pipe, inserted like an afterthought. 

The fledglings, meanwhile, are stowed away at various 
convenient points in the heather, and one cannot but appreci- 
ate the skill with which the parents discover their hiding- 
places, no matter how frequently they take up new positions. 
Neither of the adults appears to experience the least difficulty 
in finding them, flying or usually running straight to the new 
refuge as though it had been prearranged. The male, when 
bringing food, seems to have a special favourite upon whom 
his contributions are always bestowed. The hen-bird, upon 
the other hand, is strictly impartial, in which respect she 
evinces a far higher degree of intelligence than certain birds, 
as the swallow, to give one example. If one watches young 
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swallows a-row upon a roof awaiting rations, it will be seen 
that the nearest claimant, or sometimes the noisiest, will 
receive attention again and again while the remainder go 
hungry. The ring-ouzel, upon the contrary, not only attends 
to the needs of all in turn, but divides each supply that she 
has brought, appearing with an enormous beakful which 
diminishes as she passes from one member of the family to 
another. . 

All young birds of this order develop rapidly after leaving 
the nest, and the parents are soon at liberty to embark upon 
their second venture, which is usually but not invariably 
undertaken. At times, indeed, duties overlap in this respect, 
and a thrush may serve the interests of posterity even to the 
length of laying another clutch while still feeding her first 
family. A bird of the wilderness may be “ blithesome ” at 
this time of year, but it is anything save “ cumberless,” and 
might have been described as an emblem of industry and 
fortitude rather than essentially of “ happiness.” 

The ring-ouzel remains upon the hills until the rowan 
berries which succeed the whorts have been duly harvested. 
This is his farewell feast, spread by the good genius of the 
moorland to cheer the departing birds and to ensure that 
throughout their southern wanderings they shall carry a 
pleasant impression of the wild home which, despite its rugged 
sterility, proves a land of plenty to all who can utilise its 
wealth. This is also a convivial season when the ring-ouzels, 
at other times aloof and eminently exclusive, assemble in gay 
parties, and as the berries redden, each lonely little mountain 
ash is visited in turn, the harsh but not unpleasing notes of 
the banqueters mingling with the river music and the moaning 
of the mountain winds into which a chill has crept. This is 
the note which sounds their departure, the force that sweeps 
them away, and suddenly, as such things usually happen, 
one discovers that the moorland has surrendered its com- 
plement of summer life, that the valleys are silent save for 
the raven’s croak, and that the golden plover has taken 


possession of the ridges to await the Snow-King’s return. 
Dovuctas GorRDON. 


ANGLO-HUNGARIAN CULTURAL 
RELATIONS. 
A HUNDRED years ago, John Paget travelled in 


Hungary and Transylvania collecting material which 

enabled him to write his excellent book Hungary and 
Transylvania. At that time Hungary was for the average 
Englishman merely an exotic corner of the Austrian Empire. 
It was regarded as a land where travel was not safe, or at any 
rate not too comfortable, yet a place from which the intrepid 
traveller carried back with him colourful memories and 
remembrances of quaint Anglophile society. For even at that 
time, and yet more in the middle forties, during Széchenyi’s 
period of reforms, Hungary looked with admiration towards 
the distant island country ; to the cultured Eastern European 
observer it seemed the Utopia of political freedom and of 
economic and social prosperity. A knowledge of England at 
first-hand was in those days the privilege of the few, of the 
aristocracy, of statesmen, and of a few writers and teachers. 
Anglo-Saxon culture had not yet come within the reach of 
the general public, except in the form of translations of poetry 
and essays. 

Some thirty years later, Arthur J. Patterson came to 
Hungary on a visit ; he was a friend of the writer’s father and 
a childhood memory. Patterson travelled all over the country 
on three occasions between 1862 and 1869, and in the latter 
year published his book The Magyars. Here we read that the 
aristocracy of the ’sixties was not only Anglomaniac but 
almost dangerously polyglot; he found that the English 
language was widely spoken, though of course not so much as 
French and German. He finally returned to Hungary, and 
made it his second home, becoming the first professor of the 
newly established Department of English Language and 
Literature at the University of Budapest in 1887. Patterson 
was a most erudite man of great personality, and Arthur 
Yolland, his successor, followed in his footsteps ; his excellent 
work in the last forty years has won many devoted friends for 
him in Hungary. Nevertheless, the chair occupied successively 
by Patterson and Yolland only achieved real significance after 
the war, when Count Klebelsberg, who was Minister of Public 
Instruction from 1922 to 1930, in the course of his many and 
progressive reforms introduced the English language as a 
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compulsory subject in some of the schools. It was only 
natural that the attention of young people training to be 
teachers should be increasingly drawn towards English. Mr. 
V. D. Barker’s interesting article* gave an account of English- 
teaching in public schools, an innovation not ten years old. 

The problem of cultural relations between London and 
Budapest was brought into prominence by various events in 
1936 and 1937. It was in these years that the first steps were 
taken. The Hungarian Quarterly, round which a Society has 
gathered, was first published in 1936. The single aim is to act 
as an intermediary between the two nations, and the British 
Council has joined in the work by sending lecturers to the 
S.H.Q. in Budapest since the autumn of 1936, while the 
Society itself has invited several well-known Englishmen to 
lecture. 

Such lecturers as Sir Ronald Storrs, Sir Richard Living- 
stone, Sir Kenneth Clark, Professor Arnold Toynbee, Wedg- 
wood Benn, Bruce Lockhart, Hugh Ruttledge, Sir Charles 
Petrie, Graham D. Hutton and Vernon D. Barker are Great 
Britain’s finest ‘‘ culture-diplomats,” and we can never have 
enough of such lecturers. But besides this what we need is 
the visit of an English theatrical company ; since the war we 
have not had a single one in Hungary. And we need books, 
for the newest things in the English publishers’ lists only 
reach us now and then, and with difficulty, and we also need 
exhibitions. In the spring of 1937 the Anglo-Hungarian 
Society was revived in London ; its framework had been in 
existence for some years, and we may now hope that its 
activities will be continuous, permanent and useful. 

The distress that followed the war left the Hungarians little 
time to think of anything but their own impoverished and 
dismembered country. In the years of consolidation, how- 
ever, about 1925, their Ministers of Public Instruction were 
at last able to think of the future on purely cultural grounds. 
Not the least among their aims was the establishment of a 
Hungarian readership at the University of London. Twelve 
years ago the writer was asked by the late Lewis Toth, 
Under-Secretary of State for Public Instruction, to make 
private inquiries about the feasibility of the project. The 
obstacles at that time were partly financial and partly per- 
sonal; financial inasmuch as the endowment of such a 

“In The Hungarian Quarterly, Spring 1937. 
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department would have been too heavy a charge on the State 
budget. But an even greater difficulty was that at the time 
no English scholar could be found who was sufficiently well 
versed in the Hungarian language, literature and history, 
and was also in a position to accept the professorship. 

In my opinion, the solution of the problem must be reached 
in three stages. First of all, a reader should be established in 
the university, whose only duties would be to teach the 
language itself. This would of course be purely practical and 
not scientific. We may assume that a small group of those 
interested in Hungary and Hungarian history would form 
round the reader, and this plan took shape in 1937: the 
Hungarian language is now taught at London University. 
Those interested in historical, literary, scientific, artistic, 
political and economic problems would seek further infor- 
mation. That would be the time to seek ways and means 
to supplement the language courses with lectures on such 
subjects. There are only one or two English scholars who 
have a thorough knowledge of Hungary, and they would 
at present hardly be prepared to give up their positions for a 
chair which might be established later. In my opinion, the 
best solution would be to begin with English-speaking Hun- 
garian scholars. For a start, they might be invited by some 
English university to give a course of ten or twelve lectures. 
These would cover various aspects of Hungarian literature, 
history, or other matters. The result of the work of readers 
and professors would undoubtedly be that young English 
students of international politics, diplomatic history, the 
history of Central Europe and so on would sooner or later 
turn their attention to Hungary. And we should have to look 
for readers for the three Hungarian universities from those 
who, in the first years of Hungarian instruction, took up the 
subjects offered. 

I must here point out a deficiency which needs immediate 
remedy. Three of our provincial universities, Szeged, Debrecen 
and Pécs, have chairs of German, French and Italian, but so 
far not of English. For a nation which is as Anglophile as 
Hungary, the situation is really intolerable. It is a case of 
“ Peccabatur intra muros et extra,” and both we and the 
English have been perhaps negligent. We should have 
realised that these universities are incomplete until the 
English language and information about the British Empire 
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can be acquired there under the guidance of first-rate scholars. 
Not only this, but the University of Budapest alone is unable 
to supply the high schools with teachers of English. The 
University of Debrecen has inaugurated a Chair of English 
this autumn. No doubt Szeged and Pécs will follow later. 
The British Council has now made an excellent start, and 
should be able to find the means of supplying the three 
universities with trained English readers. The Hungarian 
government would undoubtedly make arrangements for pro- 
fessorial chairs as soon as there are any Hungarians well 
enough qualified in English subjects to become professors. 
Several years’ work under the plan outlined above would be 
necessary before, either under the tutelage of the London 
reader or the English department of a Hungarian university, 
a man can be found who is sufficiently well trained to become 
professor of Hungarian subjects (also called Hungarology), at 
the University of London. Anyone, however, who is aware of 
the laws that govern intellectual life will agree that sooner or 
later English intellectual circles will produce a full-fledged 
“‘ Hungarologist.”” We may bedisappointed and yet encouraged 
by what we have neglected to do in the past. With proper care 
we may yet foresee a great future growing from the institutions 
which we have mentioned, the Anglo-Hungarian Society, the 
Society of The Hungarian Quarterly, which recently has founded 
a branch at Szeged, at which Sir Richard W. Livingstone 
delivered the opening address, the Hungarian chair in London 
and the English ones in Hungary. Interest breeds knowledge 
and knowledge leads to interest. There are two things in this 
respect which are inseparable from each other, though at first 
sight they seem to have different objectives : a knowledge of 
English culture in Hungary, and a knowledge of Hungary in 
England. The introduction of instruction in the English 
language in Hungarian middle schools, and the further 
development of such institutions as the public school on 
English lines at Sarospatak, is in the interest both of Hungary 
and of England. Such schools will have the education of 
young Hungarians who will later continue their scientific 
training at English universities. But Hungarian educational 
establishments will always welcome gifted young English 
scholars who are prepared to devote a few years to the study 
of the history and characteristics of the Danubian peoples. 
It is obvious that the men we shall welcome are those who will 
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help to develop literature about Hungary in the English 
language, English literature about Hungary, of which we are 
and have been in sore need for some time past. Apart from 
the Hungary of Mr. C. A. Macartney and a few amusing and 
clever rather than thorough travel-books, there is hardly a 
single readable and serious modern book about Hungary or 
Hungarian history. What we need is a series of short books 
dealing with various aspects of Hungarian life, and above all a 
companion volume to the study of Hungarian matters, to 
include all necessary scientific information. This type of book 
is well represented in English semi-scientific literature. I have 
every hope that, out of the movement which is growing up 
round The Hungarian Quarterly, such a handbook will soon be 
forthcoming as a basis for future work. 

The field is broad enough; it awaits a practical and 
creative mind. Young intellectual people are growing up in 
the Danube valley who have a more and more comprehensive 
knowledge of the English language, and who are curious to 
know of the civilisation of the British Empire. It would be a 
worthy task to show them the world of English books, films, 
plays and arts, and would bring rich reward to anyone who 
would undertake it. This reward will indeed be rich, because 
it would lift Hungary from her isolated position in the Danube 
valley, from the embrace of the Slavs and Germans, and bring 
her nearer to the British Empire. Cultural ties that may yet be 
forged in the future will contradict the principle of geopolitical 
materialism, which holds that the intellectual attitude of a 
nation must be defined and limited by her geographical sur- 
roundings. The Hungarians have always received stimulus 
and encouragement from London. Humanity returns from 
time to time to Europe like a prodigal son, returns to the 
highest forms of human thought, initiative and imagination. 
A knowledge of Europe includes a knowledge of the Danube 
valley, which though a small part of the whole is no incon- 
siderable one. The Hungarians have dwelt at the “ elbow ” 
of the Danube for a thousand years ; you cannot pass them 
by in silence. Now, after the Anschluss, our geopolitical 
position is perhaps even more interesting, and our historic 
role even more important, than it was before. 


JosePH Batocu. 
Budapest. 


THE WRITER AND THE STATE. 


Tue AmERICcCAN GuIDE. 


OU will search the Constitution of the United States 

in vain for a word about the relationship between 

the Federal Government and literature. Neither its 
eighteenth-century framers nor its subsequent amenders ever 
imagined that as far as the Government was concerned such a 
creature could exist. Yet at the present moment the American 
taxpayer is supporting some 3,000 writers, not merely as 
Government propagandists or recipients of an unemployment 
dole, but as paid men of letters engaged on work which pro- 
vides a natural outlet for their creative abilities. Such a body 
is a new creation in American life yet it lives in no fear that a 
Supreme Court judgment will pronounce it unconstitutional, 
for like most of the other New Deal innovations that have 
taken surest root it has come into being by no simple fiat but 
as a by-product of something else. In 1933 the Government 
accepted the principle that wherever possible the unemployed 
should not merely be paid to keep alive but given an oppor- 
tunity to work, and the Civil Works Administration came into 
being. Its organiser, Harry Hopkins, imparted such momen- 
tum to his machine that by the spring of 1934 he had exceeded 
his budgetary allowance and the C.W.A. was temporarily 
dissolved. But its principles were reborn and its lessons re- 
applied in its successor, the Works Progress Administration, 
in the spring of 1935. W.P.A. activities were determined 
primarily and consistently by the capacities of the unemployed 
workers on its rolls : it first of all considered not what work 
required to be done but what its workers, by previous training 
and capabilities, were best able to do. Under the imaginative 
direction of Harry Hopkins this produced a number of “ pro- 
jects ” remarkable for their range and diversity. With an ease 
perhaps only possible in a country like America, where the 
white-collar workers have never organised themselves into a 
professional caste, the W.P.A. embraced the unemployed in 
all walks of life ; in particular, as the arts are always the first 
economic activities to feel the impact of a depression, it 
received on to its payroll a large number of out-of-work 
artists of every kind. To meet their needs a special division 


of the W.P.A. was created, the Federal Arts Projects, which 
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in turn were organised in the four sections of the visual arts, 
the theatre, music and literature. Of these, the first three 

roduced the most immediately obvious results—in murals 
on half the Federal buildings in America, in thousands of 
concerts, in theatrical productions that made even Broadway 
take notice—but though the Federal Writers’ Project, from 
the very nature of its task, broke on the public consciousness. 
more slowly, its effects are likely to be equally far reaching. 

In the foreword to his Britannia, Camden announced that 
it was his intention to “ restore Britain to her antiquities and 
her antiquities to Britain.” It is some such function that the 
Federal Writers’ Project would discharge towards America, 
only that to “ antiquities” it would add—what to Tudor 
England was unnecessary—‘ modernities.” As Roosevelt’s 
public works were to “ prime the pump ” to prosperity, so 
the Federal Writers’ Project would prime the pump to national 
self-awareness, both of the past and of the present. One of 
the most signal achievements of the New Deal has been its 
success in harnessing the confident patriotism of the “* boom 
years” to the critical stocktaking of the Depression: the 
result has been a kind of second birth of the national conscious- 
ness comparable in quality if not in degree with the awakening 
to nationhood that attended the War of Independence. 
America is realising herself anew. And in proportion as the 
realisation is not something forced by conflict from without 
but grown out of a struggle within, it is taking the form not 
of a crude, complacent patriotism but of a critical, rather 
restless self-determination. The Federal Writers’ Project at 
once expresses and seeks in some measure to direct that self- 
determination, to restore America to herself. 

The director of the Federal Writers’ Project in this crusade 
—tor so it is, despite all the hard sense and lively imagination 
that accompany it—is Henry G. Alsberg, who has brought to 
the task the varied experience and catholic sympathies it 
requires. He had previously served as a lawyer, a leader- 
writer for the New York Post, secretary to the U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Turkey, foreign correspondent for the Nation, and 
for two years director of the enterprising Provincetown 
Theatre in New York. It was his task to appoint directors 
for the Project in every State of the Union, and it is un- 
doubtedly to him, though the Project works behind almost 
complete anonymity, that major credit is due for planning 
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the main item on its programme, the American Guide. The 
Project employs all kinds of writers—unemployed journalists, 
professional free-lancers, graduates of schools of journalism 
who have found their degrees waste paper in their hands, 
research workers whom no one else would pay to research, 
poets, novelists, every grade in the literary hierarchy. The 
problem was to devise a task on which all these various skills 
could equally profitably be employed. The theme that 
offered itself—indeed that cried out for treatment—was one 
as varied as the available performers : it was America itself. 

Some years ago the New Yorker undertook to portray the 
average New York resident’s idea of America. It was a 
strangely misshapen continent split in two by the great cleft 
of the Hudson River, the east bank of which was charted in 
tolerable detail ; beyond it, however, the great spaces of the 
west and south were a chaotic jumble of legend (countless 
Swannee Rivers), scandal (Reno—a state on the Pacific 
coast), and fancy (Alaska—co-terminous with Oregon). It is 
a state of mind not peculiar to New Yorkers. I have talked 
to educated Middle Westerners who did not know what a 
share-cropper was, and to Californians who regard New Eng- 
land as a land of perpetual ice and snow. Regionalism still 
remains the dominant factor in politics, although Republican- 
ism has made a temporary withdrawal to the fastnesses of 
Maine and Vermont. Despite an amazing dissemination of 
newsprint and a broadcasting network which even the 
smallest hamlet cannot escape, Americans retain an extra- 
ordinary ignorance of the manner in which they live. Although 
business trips might carry them from coast to coast, it was not 
until the Depression that they abandoned Europe as the goal 
for each summer vacation and were driven by sheer economic 
necessity to divert their curiosity to what lay across their 
own State line. 

When they turned to domestic exploration they were met 
by an immediate difficulty. To this huge country full of 
beauty and interest there was nothing that an educated 
person could call a guide. The last Baedeker for the United 
States was published in 1909 and the traveller, although he 
might be well enough served for occasional localities, had 
nothing he could rely on for the country as a whole beyond 
the spare details of the Automobile Association’s handbooks 
or the boosters’ brochures of the Chambers of Commerce. This 
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is the need which the American Guide, not so much practically 
as ideally, sets out to meet. It is more ambitious than an 
ordinary guide-book. Not many visitors to the District of 
Columbia are likely to steer their steps by the five and a half 
pounds of reading matter contained in the volume devoted 
to Washington, City and Capitol. The announced purpose of 
the guides is rather “to acquaint Americans with their 
country” and “to furnish cultural workers with a vast 
amount of material that has hitherto remained unexplored.” 
To that end the Guide aims at an extraordinary comprehen- 
siveness: there will be volumes not only for the separate 
States but also for many of the major cities and counties, each 
prepared by workers in its own locality, co-operating on a 
scale and to a plan which no private publishing firm could 
possibly organise. The result will be the marshalling of a 
huge quantity of material, informed by intelligence and 
imagination, which has hitherto not been available at all. 
To compile Baedeker from this will be child’s play. In fact 
the Federal Writers’ Project has already begun. In con- 
venient form they have issued a tourists’ handbook to U.S.1 
—the great highway that links the eastern seaboard from 
Maine to Florida—which compresses the relevant material 
of a dozen guides into a book that can be used by the motorist 
as he travels. 

How much more the Guide itself is than a mere tourists’ 
handbook is apparent to anyone who reviews one of the thirty 
odd volumes that have so far been issued. In America more 
than in most countries the scope of the conventional guide- 
book is inadequate to express the significance of the land. In 
a country where the proportions of interest differ so enor- 
mously a guide-book must vary its treatment from State to 
State. The tourist in Montana will encounter gaily painted 
“ Historical Markers ” by the roadside, which will inform him 
that “ This valley was the stomping ground for Kootenai 
Indians until 1892 ” or “ was opened for settlement in 1910.” 
Clearly, where history is only what happened within living 
memory, a guide-book has to know something more besides. 
So very properly the focus of interest is shifted to the natural 
features and the industrial development of such a State. 
2 requently the Guide makes a deliberate attempt to counter- 
act the bias of ill-informed popular sentiment. It will find 
more in the South than ante-bellum plantation mansions or 
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even tobacco roads, and even in a State like Massachusetts 
where “ history ” has been tidied away as neatly as in West- 
minster Abbey, the Guide has opened up the vault to insert 
the corpses of Sacco and Vanzetti. 

The Federal Writers’ Project is a creature of the New Deal 
and the child has no more escaped criticism than the mother. 
But it has taken more than Liberty League stupidity to find 
anything dangerously wrong with the American Guide. Even 
the charge of “radicalism” only becomes comprehensible 
when one realises that in America it is still a collective term 
for trade unionisation or advocacy of a super-tax. As a 
connotation for irresponsibility or communistic sympathies 
it is about as relevant to the American Guide as to the 
Dictionary of National Biography. That is not to say that a 
careful reader of these volumes in the year 2038 will not be 
able to place them within the New Deal era of this century. 
If he tried to date them otherwise he would be puzzled, for 
example, in the Washington volume, by the objective but 
slightly irrelevant three-page history of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, or by the discriminating selection, on page 
546, from the declarations of policy made by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. But he would find equally 
cogent evidences of the spirit of the decade in the lively 
frankness of the volume, which enables it to treat its solemn 
subject-matter without debunking or embalming. He will 
welcome it perhaps as the first official guide to Washington’s 
welter of public monuments which combines artistic dis- 
crimination with encyclopedic comprehensiveness. He wiil 
find the accounts of the various departments and agencies of 
the government admirably impartial and true both to their 
twentieth-century functioning and their historical develop- 
ment. If he has an eye for the price levels of an economically 
crazy century he will single out this book as a miracle of 
value at $3.00 for its 1,100 admirably printed pages. 

A country so diversified as the States has cultural resources 
peculiarly difficult to tap owing to the impediments that race 
and, to a lesser degree, language interpose between various 
sections of the community. There is a town on the eastern 
seaboard that comprises among its Italian population the 
inhabitants of two Sicilian villages, who have transplanted 
with them, almost intact, the rich idiosyncrasies of their 
native cultures, but among the “ American ” residents of that 
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city there is not one in a hundred who has even an inkling of 
that fact. In a modern society awareness is the only agency 
of preservation, and the Federal Writers’ Project is taking 
the first step towards saving these riches from destruction by 
making them available in some measure to the community at 
large. The kind of work it is doing in this field is adequately 
suggested by the titles of a few of its books, some published, 
some in preparation: Armenians in Massachusetts, The 
Italians of New York, Louistana Folklore. 

This is raw material, or at most the semi-fabricated article. 
What has the Project produced of the pure artefact— 
“ creative writing ” per se? The Project would reply, I think, 
that they were not greatly interested in creative writing per 
se. If imaginative masterpieces are there to be written they 
will probably get written, Depression or no Depression, Relief 
or no Relief. The Project does not exist to provide aspirins 
for the headaches of genius: it is content to let genius look 
after itself. But it is concerned to keep the environment in 
which genius has to work healthy and alive, to cultivate the 
vast public which is the audience of the present and the 
breeding-ground of the future, to see that literature does not 
resort to a diet of cake because it can get no bread. The 
Project has had distinguished “‘ creative ” artists working on 
its rolls—Conrad Aiken, Nathan Asch, Carleton Brown and 
others—and has produced an anthology of original work of 
which no publishing house need feel ashamed. But if anyone 
is looking for “ literature” in the Project’s productions he 
will most often find it to be, like the Project itself, a natural 
by-product—paragraphs of vivid descriptive writing inspired 
simply by the scene that is being handled—the alley slums 
of Washington, or Deerfield that lies among the loveliest 
scenery in New England. But if the American Guide consti- 
tutes, as Lewis Mumford asserts, “ the finest contribution to 
American patriotism that has been made in our generation,” 
it is because these high lights are subordinate to the picture 
as a whole, a picture still only half painted. At the moment 
the Federal Writers, receiving their weekly pay cheques along 
with W.P.A. bricklayers and road menders, are content to 
have it so. But only Congress, voting their annual appropria- 
tion, can say how long it shall continue. 


H. G. Nicuotas. 
April 1938. 


CYPRUS—AN IMPRESSION. 
AMAGUSTA, Paphos, St. Hilarion, Buffovento—their 


names alone have enough in their sound to keep the 
Imagination going endlessly. This year I went a step 
further than the imagination, and on a warm spring afternoon 
our little ship glided in through “ the shore-sea green ” to the 
tiny harbour of Famagusta, and weighed anchor by lines 
of wicker baskets full of oranges destined for the thirsty 
Egyptians, in exchange for the savoury onion which had been 
our cargo from Port Said. The general impression of Fama- 
gusta is of medieval ramparts enclosing numberless ruins, 
one for every day of the year, they say ; with the little shops 
and dwelling-places of the modern Cypriot rambling in and 
out. Medieval buildings it is true, but not that half-grey, 
half-beige, rather moss-grown effect of their counterparts in 
Europe; these are of golden masonry glowing in the sun. 
Above all else towers the great cathedral of St. Nicholas, 
built by the Lusignans in the thirteenth century. Three 
distinct strains run through the impressions which go to 
make the atmosphere of Famagusta. First the Cyprus of 
Flecker, with his old ships, the vines, the Pheenician sailors 
and the wine. Secondly, the very concrete, tangible Cyprus 
of the great crusading families, their monumental architec- 
ture, and the ramparts and forts of subsequent Venetian and 
Genoese. Then lastly, the old sleepy round of life which for 
centuries has stood for the wisdom of Turkey—so diametric- 
ally opposed to Turkey as she is to-day—and only to be found 
now here and there in the eastern Mediterranean islands. 
These last two rather surprisingly combine in the cathedral 
of St. Nicholas to give a perfect impression of grandeur 
and peace. Outside, above, the flying buttresses gleam 
against the blue sky, and the beautiful tracery of the rose 
window takes your breath away as it must have done on the 
day it was built. Below, some mild-faced old Turk slips off 
his shoes and very reverently goes in to his midday prayer. 
A sycamore tree leans against the wall, and underneath two 
or three old Turkish gravestones lean against it. The huge, 
plain Gothic interior is whitewashed and spotlessly clean, 
light and airy. A grey-bearded khodja murmurs his prayers 
with his hands on his knees, turned up to receive blessing. 
Nicosia, in the centre of the island, is the capital, where the 
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ramparts are so perfectly preserved that an accurate survey 
map of the town looks more like a rosette pattern on a Persian 
carpet than anything else. Here are more mosques and epis- 
copal palaces, more cathedrals and caravanserais, all built 
one up against the other by the successive conquerors of the 
island. There is one little mosque right on the ramparts 
called the Mosque of the Standard Bearer. During the great 
conquests of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the Turks 
had the custom of building such a mosque on the site of the 
battle in memory of the first man slain, theoretically speaking, 
the standard bearer, though who the actual man had been 
was, of course, hardly ever known. It was a custom not unlike 
the honours given to the unknown soldier in so many coun- 
tries after the Great War. 

Forty-five minutes’ drive from Nicosia, which stands in 
rather an arid plain, brings you to Kyrenia on the coast and 
the grey rocky mountain ridge behind. Between the moun- 
tains and the sea are little smiling valleys of red soil, silver 
olives and the abundant fresh green of mulberry trees. 
Kyrenia is a little pocket town with a tiny ancient harbour 
and a huge square fort where Charlotte of Lusignan spent 
five unhappy years. This fortress played a prominent part, 
too, in the wars between the Lusignan family and the Genoese. 
Queen Eleanor of Aragon went down to betray her brother 
the King of Cyprus to the invading Genoese, then in Fama- 
gusta, and led the enemy army up the pass to the castle of 
Kyrenia and its unsuspecting garrison. However, on the 
way back she discovered that, when the Genoese had possessed 
themselves of the place they had no intention of placing her 
young son on the throne as she had hoped. So, without saying 
a word, on arrival at the gorge some way from the castle, she 
spurred on her white mule, galloped on by short cuts to the 
ramparts, warned the soldiers, and the first thing the Genoese 
saw when they had marched on the last bit by themselves was 
the Lusignan lady encouraging her soldiers to the defence of 
their castle and hurling down abuse on the heads of her allies 
of a few minutes ago who had now no hope of taking the 
castle. She had changed her mind! 

The coast-line east and west is broken into endless little 
bays with sand, rocks and sea such as only the eastern Medi- 
terranean can produce. Practically anywhere along here one 
can emulate Venus and rise from the foam in the same state 
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of “ negligé ” as the goddess of old. I do not think anyone 
can get more than just the flavour of the castles of St. Hilarion 
and Kantara by any written description. They grow out of 
the highest mountain peaks, the turrets and keeps a continua- 
tion upward of the craggiest grey rock. At St. Hilarion you 
can scramble to your heart’s content round the ruined chapel 
halls and the outer enceinte of this incredible castle, built 
mostly in the thirteenth century as a refuge in times of 
invasion. 

To reach Kantara involves a motor drive of the most hair- 
raising type, and then a scramble up and up through stunted 
junipers and undergrowth, over grey rocks where the cycla- 
men bloom, and across little gullies down which the water 
tears after rain. When, however, the top is reached you are 
rewarded out of all proportion by seeing the imperial eagles 
floating and wheeling below you. On a clear day you can see 
the hills to the north-east in Syria and the snows of the Taurus 
heights gleam to the north. The Karpass, that long narrow 
peninsula of Cyprus which the ancients called the Oxtail, lies 
below you with the blue sea broken into foam along its rocky 
uninhabited coast. The drive down to the plain is further 
enlivened by flocks of goats. You meet them at the top of the 
road, and they jump down the hill out of your way, but as 
the descent is a series of hair-pin bends, one straight below the 
other, the same goats are always ready waiting for you at 
the next corner. Another terrifying drive takes you up the 
mountain ledges which serve as roads, above the highest olive 
tree into the pines. 

Every breath fills your lungs with that peculiar indescrib- 
able aromatic smell which comes off the low wild vegetation 
of these islands. Sometimes it drifts right out to sea—it is as 
intoxicating as wine. Soon we found ourselves standing in a 
small Byzantine building, so dark that at first, after the strong 
light outside, we could see nothing. After a while we realised 
we were in a basilica church, the walls, ceiling and dome 
covered with the most lovely frescoes, gold and strong blue, 
green and crimson. Looking down, we saw torn remnants of 
prayer books on the ground in the dust, old Bibles lying open 
on broken chairs among spiders and dust, and old yellow 
litanies on the altar covered with candle-grease aad dust. 
It seemed as if no living thing had been near it for hundreds 
of years, except the swallow darting in and out, and the bee 
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buzzing in the shaft of light thrown across the tiny building 
from the broken window. As we came out into the light we 
looked across a low wall, thick with scarlet and gold wild 
flowers, to the blue sea and the snows of Taurus floating forty 
miles away. Such is the church of Antifonitas, one of the 
oldest Byzantine buildings on the island. 

To get to the southern coast of Cyprus the road takes you 
over Mount Tréodos, where the pines grow straight out of the 
red earth with no undergrowth to soften it. In this strange, 
rather harsh country, the moufion still lives, and the earth 
is seamed with curious minerals, chromium, asbestos and 
copper. We climbed to the summit, Mount Olympus, and 
there, 6,000 feet up, we stood with our feet in snow, and in 
our faces blew a hot wind straight across the 200 miles of sea 
from the Egyptian deserts on the south. Dropping down from 
here through curly little valleys which might have been the 
background to any Gobelin tapestry in shape and colour, you 
come to the southern coast and to Limasol, where Coeur de 
Lion first set his invading foot, and where with due festivity 
he married Berengaria of Navarre. Having ousted Isaac 
Comnenos, Richard discovered that the island was, at that 
moment, rather a white elephant to him, so he induced the 
Knights Templars to buy it for a considerable sum, telling 
them that after some time he would buy it back. However, 
when the time approached he was unable to put his hand on 
the ready cash, so he arranged that the Lusignan family 
should buy it instead. After a prosperous Lusignan rule of 
200 years the Venetians conquered the place, and they in 
their turn gave way to the invading Ottoman Turks, from 
whom we took over—not all at once, but a step here and a 
pace there—till in 1914 we made the ultimate move, since 
when Cyprus has been a Crown Colony. 

From Limasol we drove west and had not gone more than 
half an hour, when looking across an upland stretch of low 
bushes we saw the tops of two plain Doric columns. We 
stopped the car and made straight across country to them, 
putting up a fine Cyprus hare as we went. Soon we found 
ourselves on the site of a temple of Apollo in the process of 
coming to light. A young excavator from America was hard 
at work, and as we watched he produced little earthenware 
votive offerings from the soil, one after the other, literally 
hundreds were there. The sensation of watching something 
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come to the surface which was last seen by human eyes count- 
less ages ago, is hard to describe--that they should be there 
for us to see and feel—funny little pottery objects, while the 
hands that made them and the minds by which they were 
conceived have passed so utterly away. Carefully we dusted 
off the grass roots clinging round the features of a perfect 
little Grecian head which had been there with the others, 
watching the centuries roll by, as it lay not two feet below 
the springing turf. 

“Aphrodite’s home in the soft sea foam,” of which Euripedes 
sang in the fifth century B.c., is at Paphos where the long low 
waves roll slowly in with their creamy white crests ; and it 
does not need much imagination to see her there. To Paphos 
also came Paul, and here the governor of the town was so 
impressed by the quality of the religion Paul showed forth, 
that he too became a Christian. All round the neighbourhood 
are tombs, catacombs, and cells where the ancient Christian 
community lived or were buried; some have frescoes still 
clinging to the old rock walls. The cliffs behind Paphos are 
white, and little valleys and gorges run up into them for short 
distances. Up one of these little valleys in the year 1159 
climbed a young man called Neophytos. He was looking for 
a place to make his home, where he could meditate on God, 
could write and pray and read undisturbed. He visited this 
spot once in every season of the year to see it under every 
condition before finally deciding upon it. In the soft lime- 
stone rock he cut out two little rooms, a sarcophagus to do the 
double duty of bed and eventual coffin, a stone stool and 
table in one room, and the other to be used as a chapel. Here 
he lived and later a few disciples joined him, an entirely self- 
dependent community, wearing the clothes they wove and 
eating the vegetables they grew. Seven hundred and seventy- 
seven years later we went up the little valley, too, through 
mulberry and olive trees, by a little stream with a bed of 
reeds and overlooked by walnut trees. Halfway up the side 
of the cliff we were met by one of the Greek monks from the 
monastery built on the side of the hill near the original little 
dwelling of Neophytos. Our monk had that calm, courteous, 
soft voice and quiet manners of so many of the Orthodox 
clergy. He greeted us and led us into the guest room where, 
seated on high divans, we were regaled in true Greek fashion 
with glasses of water and cherry jam. From here we could 
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appreciate Neophytos’ choice of valley, for the windows looked 
straight out on to the tops of the olive and walnut trees below, 
beyond that sloping arable land and the blue Mediterranean 
behind. The tall, dark-eyed, cultured priest showed us the 
saint’s little room in the cliff side ; it seemed as if he had just 
walked out. Everything is as he had left it, except he him- 
self, so to speak, for his actual body had been removed to 
the ornate Orthodox church in the monastery. Many of the 
works he produced at this little stone table spread all over 
Europe, and some of his MSS. can be seen to this day in the 
Berlin museum. 

As the sun went down a thin little silver moon shone in the 
pale green sky. I walked through a cornfield out to the edge 
of the cliff with the sea turning a silver-green below. Sud- 
denly I found myself among the foundations of a Byzantine 
villa, just spread there under the evening sky in the corn- 
fields. The mosaic of the rooms is as clear and fresh as the 
day it was made. A verse in Homeric Greek is worked into 
one of the floors saying that this house was dedicated to 
Christ and not to idols. 

Limasol is a port but Limasol has no harbour, and our small 
ship, waiting to take us back to Egypt, tossed up and down 
off the shore in the most discouraging way. A little pier runs 
out to sea, and beside it lay little ships such as St. Paul 
must have used for his travels. Up and down the pier, carry- 
ing vegetables and bales of produce, ran the brown-limbed 
sailors clad in nondescript tattered garments, the very picture 
of their Phoenician ancestors. Others, looking for all the 
world like the most cut-throat variety of pirate, were busy 
loading our ship with kegs of Cyprus brandy. The kegs were 
towed out to sea, one strung to the other, bobbing about in 
the water ; the simplest grappling iron was lowered from our 
ship and fixed by these ruffians in a rowing boat to each keg 
as it floated half submerged in the sea. There was a keen wind 
blowing and the sailors were consequently soaked to the skin 
in the process. We weighed anchor and steamed out. The 
last I saw of this island, so full of impressions and atmosphere 
were those bronzed, laughing, shouting seafarers, their little 
ships and merchandise—Cyprus of the Pheenicians. 

M. Rowtartrt. 
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RETROSPECT. 
1. Civilisation in Our Time. 


O year in living memory offers a profounder or more 

alarming commentary on civilisation than 1938, 

excepting only the years of actual war from 1914 to 
1918. While the material benefits of scientific progress 
multiply at a rate undreamt of only half a century ago, the 
equally rapid and quite horrible degradation of man in his 
moral quality threatens to turn such progress into the 
instrument of his own irretrievable ruin: irretrievable at 
any rate as far as human imagination can penetrate into the 
future. The revolutions of 1848 were child’s play in their 
general European disturbance by contrast with what threatens 
Europe to-day. A century ago at any rate they had not 
subdued the elements of air, land and water to their destruc- 
tive purposes. To-day the whole fabric of political civilisation, 
not in Europe only but in every continent in the world, is 
exposed to the menace of monster political bandits, men 
endowed with the organised and disciplined power of whole 
nations, men who lack the very sense of caution that might 
save them from launching such weapons and bringing down 
the world about their ears. Drunk with power, blinded by 
mad ambition, they gloat over the very magnitude of what 
they are capable of accomplishing. 

This is one of the continuing results of the war of 1914-18. 
A world war in a sense so literal that it was new to the 
experience of man had as one of its incidental effects the 
transforming of the very technique of war itself. Professional 
wars and mercenary armies were swept into the category of 
historical curiosities. It was a war of human beings, of men, 
women and children in the mass. Governments were invested 
with total power over the lives and property of their subjects. 
The so-called totalitarianism exercised by certain contem- 
porary governments is merely the formulated consummation 
of what was practised between 1914 and 1918 by every 
government in the world. Facilis descensus. It is easy to 
imbue governments with total power. It is hard to retrace 
one’s steps to the sane practice of political organisation in 
which government is the servant of the common need, not the 
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master and the dictator of the common life. It cannot surprise 
intelligent people that so profound and so universal a folly as 
that of the Great War should leave behind a trail of havoc, a 
nemesis of punishment, which twenty years later still devas- 
tates the earth. Herr Hitler is the living symbol of what men 
did a quarter of a century ago when they surrendered their 
liberty, their life, their family, their wealth to enable the 
politicians of the earth to embark upon a world war. We 
have not yet paid the full price. Of all the certainties in 
human experience the greatest is that we reap what we sow, 
and we pay for what we squander. We have squandered our 
liberty. We pay in slavery. 

The year 1938 registered a record low level in the well-being 
of civilised peoples. From one end of Europe to the other 
those peoples stood in terror of the very political incubus they 
had themselves created. Since the war ended in 1918 there 
has been no worse a menace to our security than we had to 
face in 1938; and in 1938 by a true corollary the nations 
were armed as they never were armed before in the history 
of the world. It is the old conundrum. Ought the famous 
proverb not to read: st v1s bellum para bellum? 

It is true that memories are short. At the end of 1933 for 
instance the prophets were talking seriously of the possi- 
bility of a new war. They were still talking in that sense at 
the end of 1934, and at the end of 1935, 1936, and 1937. 
When in October 1933 Germany gave notice of her intention 
to leave the League of Nations, Europe was faced with 
“ crisis,” the word at that time being used on all sides with 
the freshness and dismay that betoken the real thing. In 
December 1933, when Russia repudiated any intention of 
joining the League of Nations, and Italy by a Fascist Grand 
Council resolution decided to leave the League unless that 
body were radically remodelled to her own prescription ; in 
July 1934, when Herr Dollfuss was murdered; in March 
1936, when Germany tore up the Treaty of Versailles: on 
each of those occasions true crisis was the result. But in 
May 1938, and still more in September 1938, all the former 
crises by comparison became a small and unsubstantial bogy. 


2. The International Panic. 


_ The successive stages by which the year 1938 developed 
into the climax of the nightmare we shall never forget stand 
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out all too clearly in the retrospect. At the very beginning of 
the year we were plunged into the disquiet of a German 
challenge. Lord Halifax had visited Germany in November 
1937, as Lord Haldane visited Germany in February 1912, to 
assess the strength of that challenge and to try if possible to 
divert it from the path that leads to war. Lord Halifax saw 
Herr Hitler, Baron von Neurath, Field-Marshal (then General) 
Goring, Dr. Goebbels and other leading exponents of Nazi 
Germany’s pretensions and temper. Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
speaking to the House of Commons on November 24th, 1937, 
declared that “ the visit has been valuable in furthering the 
desire, which I believe to be generally felt in both countries, 
for the establishment of closer mutual understanding.” 

Immediately after the return of Lord Halifax from Ger- 
many the French Prime Minister, M. Chautemps, and his 
Foreign Minister, M. Bonnet, came to London to engage in 
consultations with Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax. The 
chief result of those talks, as disclosed in the official com- 
munication issued on November 30th, 1937, was that “a 
preliminary examination was made of the colonial question 
in all its aspects. It was recognised that this question was 
not one that could be considered in isolation, and, moreover, 
would involve a number of other countries. It was agreed 
that the subject would require much more extended study.” 
What was still more interesting was the commonly known, 
but not publicly revealed, fact that in November 1937 the 
British and French Governments had established agreement 
on two points, namely (1) that Germany should not be given 
any colonies and (2) that Germany should not be “ allowed ” 
to disturb the existing status of Central Europe. 

But even at that stage the first step was taken in the 
process of what was to become the historic abandonment by 
Great Britain and France of their habitual identification of 
their own policy with that of the Czechoslovak Government 
(as the name was then still officially spelt). It was agreed by 
the British and French Ministers in November 1937 that 
M. Delbos, who was about to visit Prague in the course of a 
round tour of Poland, Roumania, Jugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia, should drop a hint on a joint and equal British and 
French authority to President Bene’, to Mr. Hodza, the 
Prime Minister, and to Mr. Krofta, the Foreign Minister, that 
as the means of destroying any German pretext for action in 
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Central Europe, they should go to the full limit of concession 
in their treatment of the Sudetendeutschen. 

M. Delbos duly left Paris for his Central European tour on 
December 2nd, 1937. Concurrently, on December 6th, Mr. 
Stoyadinovic, the Jugoslav Prime Minister, left Belgrade for 
conversations in Rome with Signor Mussolini and Count 
Ciano, and a month later (January 15th, 1938) he went to 
Berlin for parallel conversations with Baron von Neurath. 

In short, as the year 1937 merged into the fearsome year 
1938, we were given a spectacle of restless journeyings and 
talks between the political leaders of nine countries : Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Belgium (for King Leopold of the 
Belgians visited London in November 1937), Italy, Poland, 
Roumania, Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 

In one of its aspects the spectacle was completed on 
December 11th, 1937, when Signor Starace, Secretary of the 
Fascist party, announced from the balcony of the Piazza 
Venezia that Italy had decided to leave the League of 
Nations. The resultant situation was that out of seven Great 
Powers, four stood outside the League: the United States, 
Japan, Germany and Italy. Three remained inside: Great 
Britain, France and Russia. 

The year 1938 began in a blast of recrimination and ani- 
mosity on all fronts. Mr. Anthony Eden, who was still the 
Foreign Minister of Great Britain, was carrying on a full- 
throated controversy with the Italian Government on the 
unprofitable theme whether Anglo-Italian relations could be 
improved until Italian propaganda ceased to pour out uncom- 
plimentary commentary on Great Britain in general. Anglo- 
German relations presented the discomfort of suppressed 
tension over colonies and an increasingly evident tension 
over the Sudetenland. In the Far East Japan was more and 
more exuberantly bent upon the conquest of China, having 
ignored the abortive Brussels Conference which had been 
naively called to explore the means of peace between Japan 
and China. The Spanish war, with its ramifications into the 
ideological quarrels between the four Western European 
Great Powers, was stubbornly entrenched during its second 
winter. General Franco set up a formal government in that 
part of Spain which he controlled. Herr Hitler carried out a 
purge of leading army generals who were known to differ 
from him not so much on matters of high policy as on the 
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appropriate time for giving effect to them. France, after 
passing through one of her periodic parliamentary crises, set 
up a unified command of all the armed forces for use in war. 
The United States announced an enlarged programme of 
naval building. 


Sal be heed af Austria, 


Such was the inauspicious beginning. The actual events 
soon began to crystallise. On February 12th Herr Hitler 
suddenly summoned Herr von Schuschnigg to Berchtesgaden : 
wherein was illustrated the fact that Herr Hitler, having 
failed in his attempt to persuade Great Britain and France 
to offer him colonial satisfaction, or using that failure as a 
pretext, had turned the flood of his ambitions upon Central 
Europe. The independence of Austria had been a matter of 
general diplomatic interest ever since Articles 88 of the 
Treaty of St. Germain and 80 of the Treaty of Versailles 
prescribed that such independence be “ inalienable ” except 
with the consent of the Council of the League of Nations. An 
Austrian Chancellor was a martyr to that cause. But it is 
now clear that when Herr Dollfuss was assassinated on July 
25th, 1934, his martyrdom was destined, not to save the 
cause, but to symbolise its defeat. 

The effect of Herr Hitler’s summoning of Herr von 
Schuschnigg to Berchtesgaden was not immediately made 
clear. The official statement issued simuitaneously in Vienna 
and in Berlin on February 15th declared that the object was 
to facilitate the working of the agreement of July 11th, 1936 
(whereby Austria recognised herself to be “a Germanic 
State” and promised to collaborate with Germany for the 
“ peaceful development ” of Europe). It now declared that 
“both parties have decided on the immediate execution of 
measures which will ensure that a close and friendly relation- 
ship between the two countries shall be established corre- 
sponding to the history and common interest of the whole 
German nation.” The measures thus hinted at were (1) the 
inclusion in the Vienna Cabinet and in a key position of a 
Nazi sympathiser, (2) an amnesty for Nazi prisoners in 
Austria, and (3) the grant of full political liberty to the 
Austrian Nazis. Dr. von Seyss-Inquart was the new member 
of the Austrian Cabinet thereby introduced, as the spearhead 
of Germany’s peaceful conquest of Austria. He had been the 
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leader of the Austrian Nazis and a “ pacification commis- 
sioner ” appointed under the 1936 agreement. He now became 
Home Minister with control of the police: and that was 
indeed a key position. us 

Herr von Schuschnigg then emerged as the last defender of 
Austrian independence. On February 24th he expressed his 
memorable defiance. He addressed a special session of the 


Federal Diet in which the keynote was given in his now 


famous words: “So far and no farther.” He explained that 
he had gone to the limit implied in that phrase, “ trusting in 
the word and in the personality of the Fiihrer and Chancellor 
who successfully guides the destinies of the great German 
Reich,” and had decided “ to walk a common road with him 
which, if it is trod consistently and conscientiously, will, we 
are convinced of it, lead to the welfare of the Austrian 
Fatherland and of the entire German people and is in the 
interest of European peace.” Like Herr Dollfuss, whose 
dying words were “‘ We have never been the aggressors, and 
we had to defend ourselves,” Herr von Schuschnigg declared 
that “ Austria must remain Austria.” He appealed for an 
“unshakable determination to maintain the liberty and 
independence of our country.” He failed, as Herr Dollfuss 
before him had failed, beaten by superior force. 

Herr Hitler, of course (for this was not an isolated example 
of Herr Hitler’s method), prefaced his annexation of Austria 
with a renewed promise not to interfere in Austrian domestic 
affairs. By March 13th, little more than a fortnight after 
Herr von Schuschnigg’s brave stand, Herr Hitler’s troops had 
marched into the country and Austria had been proclaimed a 
part of the German Reich. The technical method used was 
that Dr. von Seyss-Inquart first supplanted Herr von 
Schuschnigg as Chancellor of Austria and then invited Herr 
Hitler to send in the German troops to maintain order. Herr 
von Schuschnigg had on March gth declared his intention of 
holding a plebiscite in Austria within three days, so that the 
people of Austria could themselves establish as a matter of 
unequivocal fact whether they wanted to remain Austrians 
or become absorbed in the German Reich. A German official 
statement expressed its horror over what it alleged to be a 
denial of freedom in such a plebiscite; German influence 
brought about the resignation of Herr von Schuschnigg, and 
the substitution of Dr. von Seyss-Inquart ; and the deed was 
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done. Herr Hitler promptly decided “ to restore order and 
tranquillity in my country [Austria]” as he expressed it in a 
letter to Signor Mussolini (March 11th); and after the 
Anschluss was duly effected, he went on to hold a “ plebi- 
scite ’? in Austria to confirm it. The result of that plebiscite 
was known in advance. 


4. Czechoslovakia as Bone of Contention. 


It was the conquest of Austria by Germany that led to 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s historic speech of March 24th, 
1938. The situation was eloquently enough epitomised by 
the fact that the practical decision to be made by the British 
Government after Germany’s conquest of Austria was 
whether a guarantee should be given to Czechoslovakia 
against German designs. Mr. Chamberlain recalled the 
general discriminatory obligation of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, whereby members of the League might 
(not must) bring help to a victim of aggression in any case 
where in the judgment of those members it would be proper 
to do so. No definite commitment was involved in the wording 
of the Covenant, for despite the initial pledge incorporated 
in Article 10 (‘‘ The members of the League undertake to 
respect and preserve as against external aggression the 
territorial integrity and existing political independence of all 
members of the League’) the subsequent Articles virtually 
modified that obligation into a matter of voluntary discretion 
on the part of members. Mr. Chamberlain then faced the 
question whether we should “ forthwith give an assurance to 
France that, in the event of her being called upon by reason 
of German aggression on Czechoslovakia to implement her 
obligations under the Franco-Czechoslovak Treaty, we would 
immediately employ our full military force on her behalf?” 
Or alternatively, should we “ at once declare our readiness to 
take military action in resistance to any forcible interference 
with the independence and integrity of Czechoslovakia ? ” 

Mr. Chamberlain’s answer was no; and for this reason, 
which was not new in British diplomacy : ‘‘ From a considera- 
tion of these two alternatives it clearly emerges that under 
either of them the decision as to whether or not this country 
should find itself involved in war would be automatically 
removed from the discretion of His Majesty’s Government, 
and the suggested guarantee would apply irrespective of the 
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circumstances by which it was brought into operation, and 
over which His Majesty’s Government might not have been 
able to exercise any control. The position is not one that His 
Majesty’s Government could see their way to accept—in 
relation to an area where their vital interests are not con- 
cerned in the same degree that they are in the case of France 
and Belgium ; it is certainly not the position that results 
from the Covenant. For these reasons His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment feel themselves unable to give the prior guarantee 
suggested.” 

But Mr. Chamberlain went on to express still another of the 
abiding principles of British diplomacy, thus: “ But while 
plainly stating this decision I would add this. Where peace 
and war are concerned legal obligations are not alone involved, 
and if war broke out it would be unlikely to be confined to 
those who have assumed such obligations. It would be quite 
impossible to say where it would end, and what Governments 
might become involved. The inexorable pressure of facts 
might well prove more powerful than formal pronouncements, 
and in that event it would be well within the bounds of proba- 
bility that other countries besides those which were parties 
to the original dispute would almost immediately become 
involved. This is especially true in the case of two countries 
like Great Britain and France, with long associations of 
friendship, with interests closely interwoven, devoted to the 
same ideals of democratic liberty and determined to uphold 
them.” In a word, Mr. Chamberlain refused a formal com- 
mitment, but gave a virtual warning that in practice we should 
probably do what we refused to commit ourselves to do. 

At the same time Mr. Chamberlain put on record his ulti- 
mate hope (which was ignored by public opinion at the time) 
that as “ the increase of armaments alone is no sure guarantee 
of peace .. . it may yet be possible to arrive at a reasonable 
balance of armaments by agreement rather than by free and 
unlimited competition.” 

On February zoth Mr. Anthony Eden, disagreeing with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, or his method of carrying out that 
policy, of making peace with Italy and other countries of a 
controversial quality, resigned from the Cabinet. His resigna- 
tion marked an epoch. Thenceforth Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, 
helped by Lord Halifax as the new Foreign Secretary, was 
concentrated simply on making peace, without any of the 
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refinements about war for the sake of peace being better than 
peace for its own sake. 


5. Peace for its own sake. 


In its Italian aspect the Chamberlain policy of “go- 
getting ” peace bore fruit on April 16th. On that day there 
was signed in Rome an Anglo-Italian Agreement. It was 
characteristic of the times in which we live that it was not 
obvious what precise or practical problems that agreement 
was designed to solve. Its value lay in its simple achievement 
of substituting friendly instead of unfriendly feelings as the 
motive of policy on both sides. And such an achievement 
makes and marks the whole difference between peace and war. 
There were those, of course, who castigated Mr. Chamberlain 
as much for his attempt to make peace with Italy as for his 
attempt to make peace with Germany. Italy, they said, was 
as insincere as Germany ; and the only way to peace with such 
countries was to knock them down, in short to have a war 
with them. Life is always real and earnest, but sometimes 
very odd. 

Yet even the Anglo-Italian Agreement could not at that 
time be dissociated from the Spanish war. Italy was an 
active intervener in Spain. Spain had an effect on general 
European relationships, involving the ultimate issue of general 
peace or war. The agreement was therefore signed, but not 
at once put into “ operation.” It was left for the two signa- 
tory parties subsequently to decide when it should begin to 
operate, being guided in their decision on the one hand by the 
Italian pledge (1) to accept the British plan of proportional 
evacuation of the foreign troops from Spain, and (2) not to 
leave any troops nor to entertain any political designs upon 
any Spanish territory ; and on the other hand by the British 
postulate that “a settlement of the Spanish question ” be a 
prerequisite of the entry into force of the agreement. 

Even before the agreement came into operation it exempli- 
fied the truth of one of Mr. Chamberlain’s reiterated maxims. 
“For my part,” he said on May 2nd, “I repudiate the idea 
that it is impossible for democracies to come to terms and to 
understandings with States where authoritarian ideas pre- 
vail.” Authoritarian is the absurd word used to denote the 
dictatorship system of government in use, for example, in 
Germany and Italy. The agreement was finally brought into 
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operation on November 15th. As Mr. Chamberlain said at 
the Guildhall banquet on November 9th, that consummation, 
“if not the result of Munich, was certainly connected with 
rhe 4 

The next landmark in the troubled history of Europe in 
1938 was fixed on May 21st, when a dress rehearsal, as it were, 
was staged of the German-Czechoslovak conflict which was 
destined to be really enacted four months later. It was on 
May 21st that two Sudeten German farmers were shot dead 
by a Czechoslovak policeman. Czechoslovakia partially 
mobilised. Germany had been moving troops towards the 
frontier for two days before that date. The British Govern- 
ment intervened, and by warning Germany that a conflict 
would probably involve British participation, in accordance 
with the principle enunciated by Mr. Chamberlain on March 
24th, was probably decisive in preventing an outbreak at 
that time. 

The details of that passage of high diplomacy in Europe 
were given to the House of Commons by Mr. Chamberlain on 
May 23rd. He said: ‘‘ On May roth rumours began to gain 
currency of German troop movements in the direction of the 
Czechoslovak frontier. The German Government informed 
His Majesty’s Ambassador on the following day that there 
was no foundation for these rumours, and they gave a similar 
assurance to the Czechoslovak Government. On May 2ist 
His Majesty’s Government in Berlin received further assur- 
ances from the German Government that stories of German 
troop movements were completely unfounded. The Czecho- 
slovak Minister for Foreign Affairs informed His Majesty’s 
Minister in Prague on May 2ist that a formal invitation had 
been sent to Herr Henlein to negotiate on the Nationality 
Statute, which had been approved on the 19th by the Czecho- 
slovak Government. But on that same day—May 21st—it 
was announced in the Sudeten press that the Political Com- 
mittee of the Sudeten German Party had decided to inform 
the Prime Minister that the party were not in a position to 
discuss the Nationality Statute so long as peace and order in 
the Sudeten districts and, above all, the constitutional rights 
of freedom of opinion of the press and of assembly were not 
guaranteed. In face of this situation, the principal concern 
of His Majesty’s Government has been to use all their in- 
fluence, wherever it could be effective, on the side of restraint 
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in word and deed—while keeping open the way to peaceful 
negotiation of a satisfactory settlement. With that object 
they have represented to the Czechoslovak Government the 
need of taking every precaution for avoidance of incidents 
and of making every possible effort to reach a comprehensive 
and lasting settlement by negotiation with the representatives 
of the Sudeten Party. His Majesty’s Government have repre- 
sented to the German Government the urgent importance of 
reaching a settlement if European peace is to be preserved— 
and have expressed their earnest desire that the German 
Government would co-operate with them in facilitating agree- 
ment. His Majesty’s Government have at the same time in- 
formed the German Government of the advice tendered in 
Prague and of the assurances received from the Czechoslovak 
Government. The German Minister for Foreign Affairs stated 
that he welcomed the efforts being made by His Majesty’s 
Government and that the German Government fully shared 
their desire to see negotiations succeed.” 


6. Mr. Chamberlain and his Critics. 


The emergency, however, was only postponed. The events 
of the last week in September are too recent, and they made 
too deep an impression, to need any recapitulation at this 
time. The war was averted. Fear gave way to a reaction of a 
perhaps not unexpected kind. Many of the shallow people, 
whose emotions are liable to change quickly, began buckling 
on their figurative armour when they knew they would not 
have to fight. It was a very human spectacle, as muddled as 
human spectacles often are. 

Mr. Chamberlain emerged as something like a prodigy of 
gymnastic improbabilities. Some of his critics said that he 
had cravenly surrendered to a parade of force by an over- 
whelmingly strong Hitler; others that he had saved a 
tottering Hitler from imminent collapse. He performed the 
like gymnastics, according to other critics, in relation to 
Mussolini. Others again declared that Mr. Chamberlain was 
himself bent upon becoming a dictator and was indulging in a 
little practice, and contriving to combine with it a little pro- 
paganda, by showing the world (vicariously) how irresistible 
a dictator could be. Some said that he was an idealist, unfit 
for the conduct of practical affairs ; others that he was a low 
sort of commercial traveller whose only interest was trade, 
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who would sell his soul—and his country’s—if only he could 
make sure that there would be no interruption of commerce. 
Some of the more broadminded people confessed that they 
could not make up their mind whether he was sincere or not, 
adding that if he was sincere he was a fool; if insincere, a 
knave. There was one highly original source of criticism—or 
was it misguided adoration ?—which maintained that the 
whole thing was a put-up job between Mr. Chamberlain and 
Herr Hitler, that in fact the German Fihrer had taken his 
orders from London ever since he began to issue, or to pass 
on, his orders to the German nation. That source of comment 
came from the resilient and pertinacious people who explain 
everything that happens in the world as the result of “ Jewish 
international finance.” They, of course, land themselves into 
a state of dreadful confusion. By their ironic theory Mr. 
Chamberlain was using Herr Hitler to ensure that the reign 
of Jewish high finance should continue for ever throughout 
the world ; and we were asked to believe that Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Herr Hitler together concocted a plan in such a way 
to defeat communism. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s mind apparently works on simpler 
principles. He is not warped by the fear-complex. His 
reasoning is that if you do not want war, the best thing is to 
have peace. But suppose the other people really are “‘ gang- 
sters”?? The argument is not affected. Why have a war with 
people because they are gangsters? To clear-minded simple 
people that is all the more reason for not having a war with 
them. Clear-minded simple people are much more likely to 
be sound in their judgment than the clever people whose 
over-worked brains and imaginative fears drive them, like 
fascinated rabbits, into the very thing they fear. 

The year 1938, beginning in a widespread panic about the 
possibility of war, working up month by month to a climax 
of imminent war, ended narrowly in peace. Mr. Chamberlain, 
who was chiefly responsible for averting the disaster, found 
himself reviled by many of those who owed their safety to 
him. Of so wayward a kind is the miracle of life on this earth. 


GrorcE GLAscow. 
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MR. SPENDER ON GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. Spender’s fine book* gives us even more than the title 
suggests, for it deals not only with institutions and theories, 
but with the evolution of society throughout the ages. He has 
re-read the classical treatises from Plato to Marx, and he is 
acquainted with the latest archeological discoveries and his- 
torical monographs. How has man shaped his community 
life? How should he shape it to-day? Is government a 
science or an art? Who are the best guides? He brings to 
the consideration of these questions a well-stored mind, a ripe 
experience, an inexhaustible interest in life. He is rooted in 
the great tradition of Victorian Liberalism, which combines 
fidelity to ideals with a full awareness of the processes of 
change. There is nothing either rigid or flighty about Mr. 
Spender. 

The story opens with a survey of primitive man and 
passes quickly to Egypt and Mesopotamia. In the former the 
idea of social justice emerged, and the level of what may be 
broadly described as humanitarianism was higher than in the 


* J. A. Spender. The Government of Mankind. Cassell. 128. éd. 
VoL. CLV. 8 
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latter: the code of Hammurabi indicates a hard, realistic, 
business-like people, without much interest in unseen things. 
The contribution of the Jews to political thought was the 
conviction that righteousness exalteth a nation and that 
public no less than private affairs are subject to a moral test. 
Seven chapters follow on the Greeks, who are described as the 
inventors of what we call politics. The immortal Periclean 
oration is found to contain an element both of liberalism and 
internationalism, the former in its reverence for individuality, 
the latter in the joyful recognition of the fact that Athens by 
her greatness received as well as gave. What even Plato and 
Aristotle lacked was the sense that every human being, what- 
ever his calling or status, had rights which the ruler was 
bound to consider and society to recognise. The conception 
of the spiritual equality of man came into the world with 
Christianity, and indeed Christ may be described as the best 
friend of the poor. 

The thousand years from Augustine to Machiavelli are 
quickly disposed of, for political thinking was merely a 
department of theology. With The Prince we enter the 
modern world, which boldly proclaimed and unflinchingly 
applied the maxim that governments must be guided by what 
seemed to them the interest of the State, not by considera- 
tions of religion or morality. Next in the sequence of modern 
political thinkers comes Hobbes, with his crude gospel that 
might was right. His appeal lay in the fact that, in Mr. 
Spender’s words, mankind will accept anything rather than 
anarchy, and that, confronted with the alternatives of anarchy 
or despotism, we prefer the latter. That a middle course is 
possible was the argument of Locke and the verdict of 
1688, and to its adoption we owe the blessings of ordered 
liberty. 

No two minds or personalities could be more different than 
Locke and Burke, the one typically English in his cool 
empiricism, the other an eloquent Irish metaphysician ; but 
in the vital question of the method of government they were 
at one. “ Burke seems to elicit and give expression to all the 
characteristics, live and let live, compromise, patience, tolera- 
tion, which were to be the acknowledged virtues of British 
parliamentarism in the nineteenth century. He was above all 
things a gradualist. It was his firm belief that you could do 
almost anything with human nature if you gave it time, but 
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that it would surely defeat you in the long run if you tried to 
force it according to your arbitrary will or into a pattern of 
your own devising. This led him equally to his detestation of 
tyranny and his denunciation of revolution.” 

Disciples of Locke, Burke and Mill are not much attracted 
to Hegel and Marx, the former with his gospel of the State as 
the divine idea, the latter the Calvin of economic theory. 

The capitalist in the Marxian scheme plays the part of the 
sinner in the doctrine of predestination.” In neither system 
does the individual count. We should not have escaped the 
horrors of Nazism, Fascism and Bolshevism if Hegel and 
Marx had never lived, for all three are the unhealthy children 
of the World War ; but those famous thinkers prepared the 
soil for the tares. The ruthless systems which to-day hold the 
larger part of Europe in their grip are analysed in one of 
the most striking chapters of the volume. Mr. Spender always 
controls his emotions, but we can see how deeply he detests 
both the theory and practice of the dictators. ‘‘ An English- 
man, with his history and traditions behind him, finds it 
extremely difficult to realise that a great modern nation can 
place itself absolutely at the mercy of one man, and strip 
itself bare of all the guarantees against tyranny and mis- 
government, all the correctives to human infirmity and failure 
of judgment, which other nations have evolved through cen- 
turies of experience. . . . History shows nothing quite like 
the spectacle of all Europe hanging on the lips of Herr Hitler 
and waiting in suspense while he decides the question of war 
and peace for them all.” In proclaiming that they are a law 
to themselves the dictators are turning their backs on civilisa- 
tion and reverting to the crude contrivances of the early 
Oriental empires. 

The final chapter, entitled ‘‘ Retrospect and Prospect,” bids 
us keep up our courage, for dictators are mortal and leave no 
heirs. “Weshall not argue our way out of the present confusion. 
If a prediction may be hazarded, it is that the present phase 
will be short as history counts duration. So feverish a depar- 
ture from the normal life as we are witnessing in these times 
cannot be greatly prolonged, whether it ends by eruption or 
exhaustion.” Civilisation in any worthy sense of the word, 
as Mr. Spender says, is unthinkable without liberty. Man has 
risen from savagery, with many backslidings, and he is not 
going to destroy his handiwork. Our duty is not to scrap our 
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institutions and desert ideals, but courageously to adjust 
them to the needs of a more complex national and inter- 
national society. 

G. P. G. 


BRITAIN AND THE INDEPENDENCE 
OF LATIN AMERICA, 1812-1830." 


“The emancipation of Latin America from European 
control,” writes Professor Webster, “‘ ranks with the American 
and French Revolutions as one of the determining political 
forces which brought into existence the world in which we 
still live.” In that epic story Great Britain played a secondary 
but important part. She supplied, though unofficially, both 
material and human resources. Sympathy with the Latin 
Americans was widespread amongst her citizens. Her 
merchants, faced with a contracted European market, saw in 
Latin America a new El Dorado and a cure for most European 
ills. Indeed, from the first the interests of British trade 
shaped, if they did not control, the development of British 
policy. The United States also played a part in this movement 
of emancipation. They had presented the first example of 
freedom in the new world, a fact which Professor Webster 
signalises as by far their greatest contribution to Latin 
American independence. They were the first to recognise the 
new states ; and in 1823 they promulgated a doctrine of non- 
interference which was to become increasingly important in 
the successive stages of its evolution. The documents which 
illustrate the phases of United States policy and the develop- 
ment of the relations of the States with Latin America were 
published as long ago as 1925 in Dr. W. R. Manning’s three 
volumes of the Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States 
concerning the Independence of the Latin-American Nations. 
The British archives are incomparably richer, and, despite 
the Monroe Doctrine, the policy of Great Britain was incom- 
parably more decisive. Yet it is only now that the richness of 
those archives and the full significance of that policy are 
illustrated in the relevant documents. The publication of 
these two volumes is itself something of an historical event. 

“Select Documents from the Foreign Office Archives, edited by C. K. Webster, 


Litt.D., F.B.A., 2 vols., published for the Ibero-American Institute of Great Britain 
by the Oxford University Press, 1938. 50s. 
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The 626 documents here printed are a selection from the 
Foreign Office papers. They are prefaced by an introduction 
which is a masterly interpretation of British diplomacy in 
relation to Latin American independence. Professor Webster 
analyses in turn the policies of Castlereagh and Canning, the 
proposals for mediation and intervention, the plans for estab- 
lishing monarchies in the new world, the serio-comic jealousies 
of the maritime powers over Cuba, the rivalry between Great 
Britain and the United States, and the part played by Great 
Britain in securing the independence of Brazil and in the 
establishment of the Republic of Uruguay. The documents 
themselves are chosen to illustrate the principles and methods 
of British diplomacy in the age of Castlereagh and Canning 
and the nature of British relations with Latin America before 
and after recognition in 1825. 

Volume I contains the documents concerning British 
relations with the Latin American countries themselves. 
Great Britain was, on the whole, fortunate in her representa- 
tives in Latin America. Colonel Hamilton in Colombia was, 
it is true, remarkably inept, and there were other failures ; 
but Woodbine Parish at Buenos Aires, Ward in Mexico and 
Dawkins at Panama deserve a high rank amongst diplomatic 
representatives. The reports from these men and others are 
highly interesting in their relation to the formulation of 
British policy; they reveal the political and diplomatic 
position of Great Britain in Latin America and, incidentally, 
her rivalry with the United States; and they frequently 
provide an instructive commentary on the domestic history 
of the new states. It is only possible to refer here to the 
remarkable conversations of Consul Ricketts with Bolivar. 

The complement to this correspondence with Latin America 
is the documents in Volume II which display Great Britain’s 
attitude towards the European powers and the United States. 
The contrast between the diplomacy of Castlereagh and 
Canning and the difficulties which each so skilfully faced are 
here clearly illustrated. Castlereagh was “the first British 
statesman to recognise that the friendship of the United 
States was a major asset to Britain, and to use in his relations 
with her a language that was neither superior nor intimidat- 
ing.” But as a good European he wished recognition to bea 
European policy, and he was preparing to carry out that 
policy when his untimely death postponed recognition for 
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three years and changed its method and character. Canning, 
like his great counterpart in the United States, John Quincy 
Adams, was an ardent nationalist. He preferred a British to 
a European policy. Disliking the United States he was yet 
impelled to make those advances to them which provided the 
safe occasion for the formulation of the Monroe Doctrine. 
This Professor Webster characterises as Canning’s one serious 
error. Henceforth Canning strove with eagerness and success 
to recover the ground he had lost in Latin America. Whatever 
Canning’s motives may have been, however, in making these 
advances, it is clear that no serious danger of intervention 
existed in 1823. In effect, after Castlereagh’s memorandum 
of August 2oth, 1817, that danger was at an end. From that 
date the British navy safeguarded an independence which was 
already assured. 

While it is true that the strength of the British navy and 
the interests of British trade to a large extent shaped the 
story illustrated in these documents, it is necessary to modify 
Canning’s boast that he called the new world into existence to 
redress the balance of the old. Brilliant as his achievements 
were, he had built on Castlereagh’s foundations, though the 
designs of the original architect were changed. In the last 
analysis, moreover, the Latin Americans won their own 
independence. Professor Webster’s plea that in recognising 
this British historians should be drawn “ to a more extensive 
and sympathetic study of Latin American history ” is given 
force by his own admirable example. 

R. A. Humpureys. 


GERMANY’S CAPACITY TO WAGE WAR. 


Germany in a Lightning War,* by Dr. Fritz Sternberg, a 
well-known writer on economic and financial matters, gives 
an enlightening analysis of the German war potential, which 
he compares with that of the Great Powers, enabling the reader 
to draw his own conclusions from figures and other official 
statistical material. He also compares the present situation 
with 1914, giving in broad outline the economic development 
since that time and the changed character of war. What are 
his conclusions? Germany waged war in 1914 and lost. 
What would have been her fate if war had broken out on 

“Faber & Faber. 128. 6d. 
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October Ist, 1938 ? Her position would have been even worse. 
In 1914 she had twenty-five classes of trained men, to-day she 
has three. In 1914 she produced 27 million tons of iron ore, 
to-day she is producing 8-9 million tons annually. The prob- 
lem of nourishing the population has become more and more 
difficult under the Nazi régime. Her dependence on the 
import of raw materials and foodstuffs is a question of gold 
and foreign currencies. Germany entered the World War as 
one of the richest creditor countries with a gold reserve of 
about 34 milliard marks, and with an unshaken credit abroad. 
Nobody will doubt that, while she was able to place milliards 
of marks of war loans in neutral countries in the first years of 
the struggle, now she would not have been able to place 
anything abroad, in view of her gold and foreign currency 
shortage. 
Dr. Sternberg compares Germany’s war efficiency with that 
of Great Britain and France. In view of their unlimited 
resources in raw materials from abroad, even if America had 
remained neutral, the great democracies would have been un- 
conquerable, especially when we consider the war potential of 
Russia, which the author discusses in great detail. This 
chapter is of the utmost interest for English readers, since the 
** Russian enigma ” played an important part in the defence 
of the Chamberlain policy. The fundamental difference 
between Tsarist and Soviet Russia emerges from the data in 
this book. The industrial capacity of pre-war Germany was 
five times that of Russia. Now the industrial strength of the 
two countries is approximately equal. Moreover, apart from 
the United States, Russia is the one big Power which is inde- 
pendent of imports with regard to all important raw materials. 
For instance, she produces four times the quantity of coal 
produced in 1913, three times the quantity of iron ore and oil. 
The book, excellently translated by Mr. E. Fitzgerald, will 
strengthen the case of those who opposed the view that peace 
could have been saved only by the yielding of the Democratic 
Powers, and who were convinced that Germany, while 
employing her war-like intention as a threat right up to the 
last moment, nevertheless would not have played the trump 
card of war, if she had been faced with a firm stand, owing to 
the economic factor and the internal situation and tensions in 
Germany on which Dr. Sternberg dwells. War, he believes, 
would have led to a catastrophe for Germany. Only when the 
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political and economic domination of Central and South-East 
Europe has been accomplished can Germany launch the war 
she lately threatened. B. 


UERTCH VONVHUTTEN 


Most of us have approached the career of Hutten through 
the delightful pages of Strauss. But he wrote in 1860, and a 
mass of new information has since come to light. Of this the 
author has taken full advantage, both when this book 
appeared in German in 1929, and now in the revised American 
edition. This book at once steps into authoritative rank. 
We can well imagine that the horrors of the Nazi régime have 
lent an insight into the tragedies of the Reformation that 
otherwise might have been denied to so fine a scholar as the 
author. No matter what period the biographer examines he 
cannot forget his own, and no doubt Professor Holborn’s 
book receives a new value from the fact that he has lived 
through the transformation of modern Germany. Not that 
for a moment we believe that this transformation appears in 
his book explicitly, but we think it does so implicitly. The 
scholarship is unimpeachable. Naturally, the author pays a 
tribute to the great edition of Hutten’s works due to Eduard 
Bécking, and he laments the loss of two thousand of the 
reformer’s letters which Szamatolski had gathered, a loss all 
scholars mourn. At the same time there is gain as well as 
loss, and among the gains are the Allen edition of the letters 
of Erasmus and the Weimar edition of the works of Luther. 
Secondary works, too, receive adequate notice, and in addi- 
tion to notice there are comments on their value. Inevitably 
Strauss is condemned as the work of a superficial writer 
whose delightful style fails to redeem its superficiality. The 
index is scarcely worthy of this highly important biography. 
Hutten himself in its pages stands out as the vigorous 
personality he is, and his background is sketched with the 
loving familiarity of one to whom he is much more than a 
humanist who lived some three hundred years ago. He is a 
friend to be understood and the significance of his place in 
the sixteenth century duly assessed. The whole book vibrates 
with the vitality of its distinguished author. 

Rosert H. Murray. 
* By H. Holborn, Translated by R. H. Bainton. Yale University Press, 
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PEPYS AND: THE NAVY:* 


It is a pleasure to welcome the third volume of Mr. Arthur 
Bryant’s life of Samuel Pepys and to know that it does not 
conclude a work which stands in the first rank of historical 
biography. Mr. Bryant is here dealing with a short but preg- 
nant period from August 1683 to February 1689, which covers 
Pepys’ second and greater administration at the Admiralty ; 
and he has deferred to a final fourth volume the fourteen years 
of retirement which followed upon the accession of William 
and Mary. The difficulties in narrating these five and a half 
years lie not in the dearth but in the spate of material, and 
the author, while garnering and gratefully acknowledging the 
work of other Pepysian scholars, including the late Dr. J. R. 
Tanner, the late Mr. Edwin Chappell and Dr. W. Matthews, 
has laboured among and analysed quantities of papers 
hitherto unexamined and unpublished. In the result Mr. 
Bryant has produced a detailed yet nicely balanced narrative, 
composed in his lively and stimulating style. If it necessarily 
lacks the thrill and dramatic intensity of the second volume, 
it Is more important as a piece of historical writing in which 
for the first time Pepys’ place in the history of naval adminis- 
tration has been more than adequately revealed. 

Mr. Bryant opens with the Tangiers Expedition in which 
Pepys accompanied Lord Dartmouth as a Commissioner in 
the task of destroying and evacuating the port. The mission 
served to impress Pepys with the deplorable state of decay, 
licence and indiscipline into which the Navy had lapsed since 
he had left the Admiralty five years before. These impressions 
were more than substantiated when in May 1684 he was 
reappointed to his old post of Naval Secretary. While in 
1679 seventy-six ships had been fully equipped ready for war 
with 12,000 men in pay, and a debt of £305,000, by 1684 
there were only some twenty frigates and several fireships fit 
for sea, manned by 3,000 men. The rest of the fleet was 
“literally rotting in harbour” ; there were few stores and 
the naval debt had increased to £384,000. The whole adminis- 
tration was riddled with corruption and discipline had disap- 
peared. In short, to use the author’s words, “ the Navy was 
being run as a gigantic swindling concern by those who 
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should have been its trustees.” It was Pepys’ task and 
achievement to cleanse thoroughly and to re-equip the 
Augean stables before he left office at the Glorious Revolu- 
tion. It is true that he had almost every advantage which an 
administrator might desire. He was a faithful adherent of 
the Duke of York who, in spite of the Test Acts, controlled 
naval policy ; and upon the latter’s accession Pepys “ was 
left the unchallenged administrative head of the first service 
in the State.” Allowed a free hand and encouraged by the 
King, he was supported by a regular flow of sufficient funds. 
In March 1686 he was assisted by special commissioners 
appointed at his instigation and composed of his own sup- 
porters or nominees. It is clear that Pepys made the most of 
his opportunities. By the end of 1688 he had rebuilt the 
Navy, increasing its aggregate tonnage from 62,594 to 
101,032, composed of seaworthy ships fully equipped and with 
adequate stores. He reorganised the administration and 
radiated from Whitehall effective control throughout the 
Service. Notorious abuses in the fleet such as private trading 
and carrying passengers for profit were checked ; he reimposed 
and elaborated rules of discipline, the impress of which are still 
felt to-day. He also revived the system for training officers, 
having as the author says, a “ passion for naval education.” 
Mr. Bryant ranks at their highest Pepys’ labours during 
these years, as the supreme achievement “ by virtue of which 
his country still rules the seas.”” Undoubtedly he played a 
great part in making possible British naval supremacy. He 
possessed a genius for honest and constructive administration, 
and it may be that Mr. Bryant has justification in conferring 
the all-embracing title “ father of the civil service.” The 
author lays some stress upon his “ unshakeable loyalty,” and 
declares that he never acted from “ prudential ” motives. He 
made at no time secret overtures to William of Orange, unlike 
so many others, including Marlborough, whose “ betrayal ” 
Mr. Bryant condemns and for whom he can find no extenua- 
tion in Mr, Churchill’s apologia. James’ purported policy of 
religious toleration was accepted at its face value by the 
mature mind of Pepys, a virtuoso who was “ never a zealot 
for any one creed or dogma,” and who suffered severely at the 
hands of intolerance. While, however, an ardent supporter of 
the King he was admittedly actuated at least by “a sense 
of caution.” He kept carefully to his own department, 
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prudently avoiding James’ inner circle of Catholics and Jesuit 
priests. Indispensable himself, he was glad to use his influence 
for and maintain friendship with those who might be in dis- 
favour at Court. Upon one occasion, at least, he used a 
flimsy pretext to drop out of the Royal Progress when in 
1687 he was being entertained by the Dean and Chapter who 
had been met by James’ disfavour. After lingering long in the 
library and discovering that the King had already left the 
city for Chester, Pepys used the opportunity to return to 
London. As an example of his independence, Mr. Bryant 
cites his evidence at the trial of the Seven Bishops, when as a 
last resort the Crown called him to prove legally, what in 
fact all knew, that the seditious petition had been in law 
“* published ” in Middlesex. His evidence was of no assistance 
to the prosecution, and it is difficult to draw conclusions as 
to the motives of a witness called by the Crown and whose 
testimony in fact aids the defence of popular heroes. Simi- 
larly Pepys’ eagerness to greet James upon his apparently 
popular return to London after his first attempt to flee the 
country is susceptible of various conclusions. 

No doubt Pepys was a loyal and incorruptible official under 
James II. He well knew that his tenure of office was bound 
up with continuance of the Stuart régime. Having regard to 
his earlier experiences and the temper of the times naturally 
he would govern his actions prudently to avoid persecution 
in the event of a fresh political change. 


WOMEN IN THE CIVIL SERVICE.* 


Miss Hilda Martindale, lately retired from a high position 
in the Civil Service, has ably compiled the first history of the 
employment of women in that Service, from their entry 
through the Post Office to the present day. It is a record of 
which women may well be proud: successive official reports 
have recognised the value of their highly efficient, devoted 
work, and their organising ability. Miss Martindale recalls 
the objections originally urged against their admission, the 
continued opposition to it in some quarters, and the persist- 
ence of the idea, only dispelled by the war, that they could 
not possibly work side by side with men. An amusing account 

* Women Servants of the State, 1870-1938. By Hilda Martindale, C.B.E. George 
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is given of their early segregation in locked rooms : long after 
that, they were still working in “ watertight compartments.” 
A chief motive for their introduction was that they were 
cheap; they “are also less disposed than men to combine 
for the purpose of extorting higher wages ” (quoted from Post 
Office Report, 1871). Some of these women clerks trained in 
the Post Office were applied for by other Departments. 

The first Woman Inspector under the Board of Education 
in 1883 was styled “ Directress of Needlework.” In 1905, 
under Sir Robert Morant, the real Woman Inspectorate for 
girls’ schools and training colleges was set up. Miss Martin- 
dale records the successful labours of women as e.g. Inspec- 
tors of Poor Law schools and homes, of prisons, of factories ; 
in connection with National Health Insurance, or Inland 
Revenue. Short biographical sketches of three pioneers are 
included—Miss M. C. Smith in the Post Office ; Dame Ade- 
laide Anderson, Factory Inspector (Home Office), and Miss 
H. M. Mason, Inspector of Boarded-Out Children (Local 
Government Board). Two chapters are devoted to the war 
years and subsequent reconstruction schemes respectively, 
and another discusses the vexed question of the marriage bar. 
Compulsory retirement on marriage for women in the higher 
grades is still the rule, except in a very few cases of special 
qualifications. Women have now obtained the same pension 
rights as men, and the differentiation in pay is reduced. 
They are now admitted to the administrative classes by open 
competition, with the exception of those of the three Defence 
Departments, and of the Colonial and Dominions Offices. 
Moreover, by an Order in Council of 1921, “ all posts in the 
Diplomatic Service and in the Consular Service are reserved 
to men.” This decision has been more than once officially 
reconsidered, but never rescinded. Miss Martindale sets forth 
the arguments on either side, and concludes with the confident 
hope that before long the sphere of women’s service to the 
State may be enlarged to include overseas administration. 


Ee Guess 


N.B.—On December 14th Mr. MacDonald, in answer to a 
question in the House, said that he had decided to remove 
the restriction. The admission of women to the administra- 
tive staff of the Dominions Office and Colonial Office is to be 
regarded as “ experimental.”—E. G. S. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The Modern Historian,* by Professor C. H. Williams, contains about 
three-score selections from modern historians which may help the 
reader to make up his mind what history is and how it should be 
written. They are classified under the Nature of History, the Widening 
Scope of History, and the Historian at Work. Among those who have 
passed away we note the great names of Acton, Maitland, Bury, Firth, 
Vinogradoff, Creighton, Tout, Haverfield. Among living scholars we 
meet Trevelyan, Pollard, Herbert Fisher, Powicke, Toynbee and 
many others. It was a good idea to put the historians in the witness- 
box and let them explain their task. If help is required it is supplied in 
the thoughtful Introduction by the Editor, who discourses pleasantly 
and pertinently on the problems raised by the utterances of such 
writers as Acton and Bury, Trevelyan and H. G. Wells. Professor 
Williams has a tolerant as well as a richly stored mind, and he rejoices 
in the disappearance of old catchwords and controversies. In the 
countries which are fortunate enough to preserve their liberties we 
move towards the larger freedom in every sphere. The task of the 
historian remains unchanged—the recording and the interpretation of 
the life of humanity. Immense progress has been made in the half- 
century illustrated by the selections in this book. 


* * * * * 


Mediterranean Cross-Currents,t by Margaret Boveri, well deserved the 
honour of translation, a task skilfully performed by Louisa Sieveking. 
It is a long and important book, packed with information, yet extremely 
readable. The author knows every part of the ground, and some snap- 
shots reveal the observant traveller. No student of international 
politics can ignore it. The Introduction to the English edition 
summarises events since the German original appeared in 1936. But the 
author aims at a great deal more than a picture of the Mediterranean 
countries and islands as they are to-day. She seeks to give “ something 
of its permanent essence, its structure and temperament, its ever- 
recurrent historical tendencies.” The main reason why the book has 
been written is the emergence of a new Italy. “ It was Italy’s rapid 
and purposeful increase in strength that appeared to be the new factor 
demanding detailed description,” and she speaks openly of the possi- 
bility of a struggle between her and England. Of all the Great Powers 
of Europe, she declares, England is the most seriously engaged in 
trying to prevent the outbreak of a future war, whether in the Medi- 
terranean or elsewhere. Yet it takes two to keep the peace. Chapter 
Four, entitled “Italy, the Centre of the Stage,” reminds us that 
Fascist Imperialism is no joke, and when Mussolini showed his teeth 
during the Sanctions controversy we and the French ran away. The 
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final chapter, entitled “‘ The Strategist Takes the Lead,” is not pleasant 
reading. The Mediterranean no longer exists merely as the paradise of 
tourists and artists. The Mediterranean peoples have again become 
dynamic. We are entering on one of the heroic epochs in which their 
history abounds, and indeed the author plainly expects war. Whether 
she is right or not the future will decide. Meanwhile we shall do well 
to study her massive volume, which is of value not less for its detailed 
information than for its quiet mastery and its breadth of vision. 
* * * *% * 


Dr. David Mathew, in The Facobean Age,* has successfully depicted 
a transition period, its earlier years dominated by Elizabethan tradi- 
tions and the rule of the Cecils, its latter, under the ascendancy of the 
favourite, Buckingham, preparing the stage for Charles and Laud. 
Yet the age had its own individual flavour, which the author has 
subtly recaptured. Hitherto unpublished documents at Hatfield House, 
supplemented by those from other great houses, and by letters and 
diaries, show the life of the day, based on wealth and stability, and the 
increasing importance of the landed gentry. James is portrayed less 
unattractively than usual, and other characters fill the canvas, e.g. 
Bacon, Donne, Bishop Andrewes, and the statesmen Conway and Coke. 
A general toning-down of Elizabethan exuberance, whether in sea 
adventure or literary style, is noted; the Authorised Version is, of 
course, the glory of the latter. We are shown the building of great 
country houses—Knole, Audley End, Hatfield, Wardour—and the 
patronage of the fine arts initiated by Thomas, Earl of Arundel, who 
toured Italy with Inigo Jones. In religion, the Bishops and typical 
Anglicanism, while strongly averse to Popery, were equally aloof from 
Geneva, though Puritanism was spreading in some towns and among 
the smaller squires. In spite of the fury aroused by the Gunpowder 
Plot, wealthy or noble Roman Catholics were often left unpenalised. 
The activities of the Virginia and Bermuda Companies make interesting 
reading. The portrait illustrations are an added attraction. 


* * * * * 


An interesting and finely illustrated volume on The Old Public 
Schools of England} has been written by Mr. John Rodgers who dis- 
cusses schools founded prior to the nineteenth century. His aim is “ to 
show the richness of the educational tradition ” in the public schools 
and sketch their historical growth both collectively and individually. 
The author has compressed together a great mass of material and 
leavened it by a pleasant and lucid style with many anecdotes and 
accounts of school customs. The greater public schools are given 
individually much attention and, perhaps rightly, Eton is awarded 
pride of space. Fortunately Mr. Rodgers has given a wide interpreta- 
tion to “public schools” and his brief sketches of the principal 
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grammar schools make his volume of particular value. The author 
possesses, naturally, the highest regard for the public schools and it is 
interesting to note his opinion that they should be open to the working 
classes. As he points out and shows in the course of the text, the 
endowments of most of the early institutions “ were intended for the 
poor” and “a return to this basic principle” would “ be ultimately 
to the lasting benefit of the public schools, and do much to broaden 
their outlook and sympathies.”’ 
* * * * * 


The History of a Society is a series of pictures of French life, of which 
The Survivors* is the first to be translated into English. M. René 
Béhaine, the author, observes closely the habits and thoughts—though 
of thought there is very little in the characters in this book—of a class 
of society which has got left behind in these modern days, the aristo- 
cratic women of the French provinces. Three generations brought up 
in convent schools, their life centring round the life of the Church and 
convent and the local charities, meditating chiefly on their latter end, 
unmoved apparently by all the happenings in the world outside, 
finally issue in the partial emancipation of number three, Catherine 
de Laignes. Minute as the observation is and circumscribed the whole 
subject, yet it is a vivid picture and promises further good reading—at 
leisure—when other volumes appear. The translator is good and it is 
to be hoped he will go on. Since The Survivors appeared its success in 
England has stimulated a success in France, too. But whereas France 
knows herself, it is to readers in other lands that this book appeals. 
In a preface, Mr. Ford Madox Ford says: ‘‘ One may say of M. Béhaine 
that if the world would read his books—his one immense book in many 
parts—the world would be spared its worst Armageddon . . . because 
it might know France.” 

*% * * * * 


Professor Friedrich Lenz has devoted many years to Friedrich List, 
the leading German economist and political thinker of the first part of 
the nineteenth century. There existed in Germany a Friedrich-List- 
Gesellschaft (1925-36) whose chief duty was to publish a critical edition 
of the writings, speeches and letters, a fine piece of work, the result of 
the indefatigable activities of many scholars with Lenz at the head. 
In 1936 he published an exhaustive biography, which is at once a full 
account of the heroic life of a thinker and patriot, a description of the 
historical background, and an outline of the system, which the author 
himself has continued by adapting it to the new problems of our 
period. List’s ideas are fascinating in their actual and prophetic power. 
This brochuref shows how a Suabian Civil Servant and Professor could 
become a citizen of the United States, how he was the first German to 
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understand the necessity of railways and an independent national 
production of valuable goods. He combined an extraordinary instinct 
for practical questions with the vision of a philosopher and a prophet. 
He created the theory of modern imperialism and tried to place a 
central European unit at the side of the other world Powers. English 
readers will be especially interested in his ideas on Anglo-German 
co-operation, Great Germany becoming the ally of the British Empire 
and helping England, by her economic activities in the Balkans and 
the Near East, to maintain the balance with Russia and France. 
VeiT VALENTIN. 
* * * * * 


The second volume of The Handbook of British Birds* is almost as 
exciting to open as was its predecessor. Running from the warblers to 
the owls, it covers ground familiar to the ordinary bird-loving public 
and is equally indispensable. The chart of song-periods is continued, as 
also, of course, is the unique series of coloured plates depicting each 
species in as many plumages as are necessary for identification. There 
are six maps. Four show the breeding distribution in the British Isles 
of the reed warbler, nightingale, great spotted woodpecker and little 
owl. Two show swallow spring migration dates and the recovery of 
marked swallows in Africa. The last indicates that while German birds 
tend to winter near the Equator, ours push right on down into South- 
East Africa. Despite the mass of material brought together in this book, 
it is again emphasised that “it cannot be too clearly insisted that a 
vast amount of detailed and intensive observation is still required 
before any reasonably complete account can be given of the life his- 
tories of even our commonest species of birds.” 

* % * * * 


Dr. F. Fraser Darling has published an interesting book in Wild 
Country. A Highland naturalists notes and pictures.t He himself calls it a 
scrap-book because it is concerned with many aspects of the country- 
side rather than with any one in particular. It is a collection of valuable 
photographs taken mostly in the West Highlands, with descriptive text 
and comments. The subject-matter includes birds, seals, deer, land- 
scape, rocks and water. Perhaps the most interesting sections are those 
on birds and seals, and in particular the “ Flight of Birds,” which is 
illustrated with remarkable photographs of the fulmar petrel, black- 
backed gulls and herring gulls. Many of the cliff and rock photographs 
emphasise the fastness of the breeding-grounds and give some idea of 
the dangers and difficulties of obtaining photographs. 


* Witherby. 25s. each volume, or {£5 58. the set of five volumes. 
{ Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d. net. 
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